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C. V. STARR PURCHASES 
SHANGHAI DAILIES; ALSO 
STARTS INSURANCE PAPER 


Former ’Frisco Casualty Clerk in 
New French-American Co. 
in China 


HIS BANKING CONNECTIONS 


American Asiatic Underwriters and 
Asia Life Among His Prin- 
cipal Interests 

Shanghai, China, April I. 

C. V. Starr, who some years ago was 
a clerk in a casualty insurance office in 
San Francisco and went to the-Orient, 
where he has been adding one interest 
after another to his activities, now fig- 
ures in a new role as he is the guiding 
force of The China Clipper, which was 
started a few weeks ago and which re- 
fers to itself as “The Insurance Journal 
of the Far East, with a full cargo of in- 
surance news.” It is a corking good 
trade journal, and if he can keep up 
the pace of the first issue he need not 
fear competition. 

Starr is also one of the directors of a 
new insurance company formed in Shang- 
hai. It is called the Compagnie Franco- 
American Society Anonyme d’Assurances 
et de Reassurances. Substantial share- 
holders in the new company include in- 
terests closely identified with the Assur- 
ance Franco-Asiatique and the American 
Asiatic Underwriters, of which Starr is 
president. Among the directors also are 


C. J. Smith and G. A. Moskovski, both 
vice-presidents of the American Asiatic 
Underwriters. Moskovski, who lives in 








. New York, has been visiting Shanghai. 


The career of Mr. Starr since coming 
to the Orient has been unusually inter- 
esting. He came over to Japan for the 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. About a 
decade ago he formed the American 
Asiatic Underwriters, which at various 
times has had a number of American 
companies, some of which dropped out. 
Others were added. At the present time 
the American companies represented by 
the American Asiatic Underwriters are 
the Globe & Rutgers, Rossia, Hanover, 
National Union, Hudson, Agricultural, 
U. S. Merchants & Shippers, Insurance 
Co. of State of Pennsylvania, Lincoln, 
Stuyvesant, American Constitution and 
American Home Fire. The American 
Asiatic Underwriters aims to give inter- 
national insurance service, represents in 
all twenty-three companies of eight na- 
tionalities, and has branches in seven- 
teen cities. The American branch is at 
8) William Street, New York. Among 
the branches are those in Batavia and 
Manila. 

His Daily Paper 

Starr is also head of the Asia Life In- 

surance Co. He is also interested in the 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
149 years of successful business 
World-wide interests. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


HOENIX 


Abso- 


Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 






































WASTE AND WORSE 


The Agent who sells and passes on to new customers— 


who does not follow up his sales with continued service— 


makes five costly mistakes—namely :— 


1. Throws away renewal commissions—part of his own 


living and the substance of his estate. 


2. Fails to do justice to his policyholder. 


3. Throws away future new business with the lapsing 


policyholder. 


4. Creates a center of bad advertising. 


5. Performs a disservice to his company. 


Lapse is an economic curse. Costly to Agents, costly to 
those who lapse, and, because of the fruitless expense, costly 
to existing policyholders. Greater far than pride in volume 
of new business should be the concern of life insurance men 


in respect to the lapse problem. 


Home Offices, as never 


before so determinedly, are bent on removing some of the 


causes and minimizing the ineradicable. 
thrift businesses should be exemplarily thrifty. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice President 
J. V. E. Westfall, Vice President 


The finest of all 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice President 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 


Founded 1847 

















| EW PRUDENTIAL CONTRACT 


PUTS $10,000 COVER WiTHIN 
SMALL WAGE-EARNERS’ PURSE 


Combination of Modified 3 and 20 
Year Term Gives Low 
Premium 


MEETING AT HOME OFFICE 
President Duffield Addresses Field 


Representatives Here for 
Conference 


The announcement by President Ed- 
ward D. Duffield before the annual busi- 
ness conference -of the representatives 
at the home office in Newark this week 
that the company would, on May 1, begin 
to issue a new combination policy which 
would put $10,000 of life insurance pro- 
tection within the reach of the wage- 
earner, brought to their feet the more 
than 1,200 managers, superintendents, as- 
sistants and agents gathered in the com- 
pany’s auditorium in a demonstration of 
enthusiasm. 

This: new policy, President Duffield 
said, was a combination of the company’s 
Modified 3; which has had a tremendous 
sale since it was first issued, and the 
twenty-year term form. The policy will 
be known as Modified Whole Life and 
Twenty-Year Term and will have a 
change of rate at the end of three years 
and at the end of twenty years when 
the term part of the policy expires unless 
the insured desires to continue the full 


amount which may be done without oth- 
er requirement than payment of an in- 
creased premium. 

Further details about the policy will 
be found on another page. 


Had Greatest Amount of Paid Business 








In opening the meeting on Monday 
morning President Duffield was greeted 
by the representatives from all over the 
United States and Canada with rounds 
of applause when he said that in spite 
of the depressed condition of general 
business, last year was in some respects 
one of the best years the Prudential 
has ever had. Not all objectives were 
attained but the year was a glorious one 
for the Prudential nevertheless. The 
new paid-for business was the greatest 
in the company’s history, amounting to 
$2,833,236,000. This was a gain of 44% 
over 1929. 


Group Life and Economic Situation 


One of the points made by President 
Duffield listened to with the keenest in- 
terest. by the Prudential representatives 
was his comment on group life insurance. 
He said: 

“Our group year was a successful one. 
Group insurance is as necessary to a 
modern life insurance company as any 
other form of protection because in the 
development of our modern economic 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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‘THE COMPLETE ESTATE— 


is represented in the Manhattan “Seven Point Special” Policy. 
Eloquent tribute to the inherent value and comprehensive nature 
of the policy has been given by merchants, bankers and executives 
—these are the men who have endorsed the “Seven Point Special” 


by becoming its largest buyers. 





Briefly stated the main benefits of this all-embracing contract are: 


At Age 60 the following Options: 


1. Retirement Income ............ $ 100.00 

a month for life 

2. Se NN osc $14,370.00 

Cash Payment ................ $ 8,100.00 
and 

Paid-Up Life Insurance......... $10,000.00 

4. Paid-Up Life Insurance......... $22,920.00 


Before Age 60: 


5. Total and Permanent Disability Benefits 


At Death from Natural Causes: 


6. Face Amount or Cash Value (which- 
ever is the greater) never less than... $10,000.00 


At Death from Accident: 


7; Double Face Amount............. $20,000.00 


Guaranteed for 120 months. 


Larger if dividends are accumulated. 
Larger if dividends are accumulated. 


Not subject to evidence of insurability. 


Larger if dividends are accumulated. 
Subject to evidence of insurability. 


Waiver of Premiums 
and 
Monthly Income of $100.00 


Larger if dividends are accumulated. 


Larger if dividends are accumulated. 


The above illustration is for a $10,000.00 Policy 
The “Seven Point Special” is also issued to mature at Age 65 


A “SEVEN POINT SPECIAL” POLICY MEANS LIFE INSURANCE SATISFACTION 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Its traditions and ideals have been 
built on the motto of ‘‘Reliability” 
and as such has earned the name 


of 


‘“*THE OLD RELIABLE’”’ 


Founded 1850 
654 Madison Avenue at Sixtieth Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 
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Reviews Great Year 























FREDERICK H. ECKER 
President 


President Frederick H. Ecker of the 
Metropolitan Life was given a reception 
lasting some minutes when he made his 
first appearance before the annual field 
convention of the company held in the 
Assembly Hall, Madison Avenue and 
Twenty-fourth Street, on Tuesday morn- 
ing. The convention had started with 
the playing of American and Canadian 
national anthems by the Metropolitan’s 
own band. 

The main facts about the business of 
the year 1930 had been made known to 
the field earlier this year and so Mr. 
Ecker devoted most of his opening ad- 
dress to some of the details of the busi- 
ness with which the managers were not 
‘previously acquainted. 


Average Daily Investment 


The daily average income for the Met- 
ropolitan Life for 303 business days in 
1930 was $2,848,947, or $863,231,000 for 
the year. Its disbursements were $1,- 
877,915 for the average working day, or 
$569,008,000. The amount available for 
investments was $2,086,216, or $630,911,- 
400, for the year. The actual investments 
made were within a few cents of that 
figure each day, the daily item being 
$2,082,269. 

Investments for the year in bond and 
mortgage on city property amounted to 
$183,149,602 at an average rate of 5.697% 
distributed throughout forty-three of the 
United States and Canada. These in- 

; vestments were made on 454 apartments 
for’ $36,942,155, and 15,760 dwellings for 
$72,298,316, and the remainder was on 
262) business properties for $73,909,131. 
The total number of bond and mortgage 
loans:on city properties reached 16,476 
for $183,149,602. The number of families 
accommodated in the apartments and 
dwellings was 23,667. At the end of the 
year. the total investments secured by 
mortgage on city property amounted to 
$1,261,440,972. The average rate of in- 
terest. was 5.597% as compared with 

5.039% in 1929, 

During the year the company made and 
renewed 3,018 farm mortgages amounting 
to $22,641,434 at an average rate of in- 
terest of 5.502%. At the end of the year 
on; properties located ‘in twenty-eight 
states the company’s farm mortgages 
weres25,573 in number for a total amount 
of $190,677,924 at an average rate of in- 
terest of 5.255%. 

Bonds and Stocks Investments 

Tiitvestments in bonds and stocks for 
the year were for a total of $188,301,607 


att-an average yield of 4.98%. These 
investments and yields follow: 
Municipals, $37,591,427.71, a yield of 


177%; steam railroads (bonds), $53,790,- 
620.27, a yield of 4.89%; steam railroads 


METROPOLITAN 


LIFE’S Fieldmen 


Hear PRESIDENT ECKER 
Describe Company’s 


HUGE OPERATIONS 


(stocks), $4,163,830.18, a yield of 4.77%; 
traction, light and power (bonds), $35,- 
223,455.16, a yield of 4.84%; traction, light 
and: power (stocks), $5,814,031.75, a yield 
of , 5.08%; telephone and_ telegraph 
(bonds), $11,517,823.72, a yield of 4.95%; 
miscellaneous (bonds), $24,761,952.75, a 
yield of 5.03%; miscellaneous (stocks), 
$15,438,465.84, a yield of 5.04%. 

(This does not include $3,148,875 Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation $5 Preferred 
Stock received in exchange for the Met- 
ropolitan’s holding of 7% Preferred 
Stock.) 

Total in bonds for the year, $162,885,- 
279.61 at 4.88%; total in stocks for the 
year, $25,416.327.77 at 5.01%. 

At the end of the year the company’s 
holdings in these securities were as fol- 
lows: bonds of steam railroad corpora- 
tions, $668,232,759.78: governments and 
municipalities, $220,312,954.33; traction, 
light and power corporations, $242,976,- 
296.39; telephone and telegraph corpora- 
tions, $60,048,006.43; unclassified miscel- 
laneous corporations, $91,491,568.71; 
stocks of steam railroad ‘corporations, 
$10,197,683.74; traction, light and power 
corporations, $15,821,623.55; unclassified 


‘miscellaneous corporations, $36,888,482.19. 


Average vield, all stocks and bonds 
($1,345,969.375.12) 4.94%, which is com- 


pared with 4.95% reported at the end_ 


of 1929 
Canadian Investments 
The company’s bond investments in 
Canada at the end of the year were as 
follows: 


GND 85 53.25 ewe de Ser es $ 33,314,457 
Provinces & Municipalities......... 100,321,363 
MUCUNE, TERNOREE eis cere cke weecbhe> 8,776.672 
WON SU AIMONEE Gs « co s-w'caec nae cet vxe 11,995,983 
Real Estate Mortgage Bonds....... 12,155,110 

FOS cicecs iciketiakaedawns $166,563,588 


Total Canadian investments, not in- 
cluding policy loans and premium notes, 


December 31, 1930: 


DENEE Sach ae nen oe ek ena sees $166,563.588.30 
MOE ME Se wrncncsccaccentaus 1,769,010.91 
PMU 60 bo caceceneecaaxeses 24,809 ,885.79 


dC | Rar nr eer Cer $193,142,485.00 

Increase over 1929, $18,357,449.21; 10.5%. 

Securities on deposit in Canada at the 

end of the year amounted to $172,896.- 

939.47, which was an increase over 1929 
of '$25.748,400.45. 

Industrial and Ordinary Figures 
In the Industrial department the com- 


pany issued during 1930 4,172,660 policies 
for $1,110,399,283, the premiums for which 
on a weekly basis were $1,144,200. The 
Industrial insurance issued, revived and 
increased amounted to $1,369,339,903. The 
Industrial insurance in force at the end 
of the year was $6,821,768,687. The num- 
ber of Industrial policies in force at the 
end of the year was 37,534,419. The in- 
crease in the Industrial debit on a week- 
ly basis was $97,689. At the end of the 
year the company had gained in Indus- 
trial insurance in force $92,586,964. 

In the Ordinary department the paid- 
for issued amounted to $1,702,615,764, and 
it included $307,207,858 of Group, $183,- 
051,557 Intermediate and $49,505,998 re- 
insurance. Including revivals and in- 
creases the total amount of Ordinary 
issued was $1,935,698,024. The Ordinary 
insurance in force at the end of the year 
was practically twelve billions, The num- 
ber of Ordinary policies in force was 
7,291,944, including 1,492,052 Group cer- 
tificates. Payments to policyholders in 
the Ordinary department amounted to 
$205,181,337, compared with .$173,555,180 
Industrial and $10,182,923 Accident and 
Health. 

Mr. Ecker discussed the growth of the 
monthly premium business. The amount 
of monthly premiums in force at the end 
of the year was $2,731,702 in Ordinary 
and $1,542,638 in Industrial. 


27,095,000 Lives Covered 


The total number of policies in force 
at the end of the year in the Metropoli- 
tan Life was 44,826,363. It is estimated 
that those policies cover 27,095,000 lives. 
The increase in the number of policies 
for the year was 493,031. The increase 
in number of lives for the year was 40,- 
000. 


President Ecker said that the progress 
being made by the company in its acci- 
dent and health division last year afford- 
ed considerable satisfaction. The com- 
pany placed 103,552 personal accident and 
health policies, which was an increase of 
10,568. Total claims paid during the year 
for death, loss of limb or eye-sight, acci- 
dent disability, sickness disability, reach- 
ed about $3,000,000. The accident and 
health leader was Abram Van Cammerik 
of Bensonhurst, L. I. 

Within twenty-four hours after acci- 


(Continued on Page 4) 





METROPOLITAN DIVIDENDS 


Including the record dividend declara- 
tion for 1930, the Metropolitan has paid 
or credited to its policyholders ‘in the 
form of bonuses and dividends a grand 
total of $622,966,910 since 1897. Of this 
amount, nearly fifty million dollars was 
paid or credited to Industrial policyhold- 
ers during the years 1897-1915, before the 
company was mutualized, and represent- 
ed bonuses over and above any obliga- 
tion expressed or implied in the policies. 


LEROY A. LINCOLN TOASTMASTER 

Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, was toastmaster at the 
dinner of the alumni of the New York 
Insurance Department held at the Plant- 
ers’ Restaurant, New York City, a few 
nights ago. Among those he introduced 
for short talks were Alfred Hurrell, vice- 
president of the Prudential; former Su- 
perintendents Stoddard and Conway; and 
Deputy Superintendent Butler. 





Urges Civic Ties 








LEROY A. LINCOLN 
Vice-President 


Metropolitan To Help 
Cut Motor Casualties 


STRESSES SAFETY ACTIVITIES 





Vice-President Lincoln Says Number of 
Car Accidents Demands Persistent 
Attention as Situation Is Serious 





Vice-President Leroy A. Lincoln told 
at the managers’ convention this week 
that the Metropolitan Life will do its 
share in trying to decrease the num- 
ber of automobile insurance accidents. 
He described the automobile as the 
greatest cause of accident. He said the 
number of deaths from that cause was 
deplorable. In fact, he declared that the 
motor death toll was one of the most 
serious things with which the company 
has to contend. 

There are nine different divisions in 
the Metropolitan’s Policyholders’ Service 
Bureau, and one of these is a safety di- 
vision. In the safety division the work 
has been largely on a consulting basis. 
From now on the company will go along 
more on a campaign basis in its safety 
activities. : 

Mr. Lincoln advised the managers of 
the Metropolitan to take as active a 
part as they can in all public and civic 
activities in their towns. The company 
is about to issue a Who’s Who. among 
Metropolitan managers, and from the 
galley sheet data the vice-president read 
some interesting figures showing the ac- 
tivities of the managers. For instance, 
at the present time 43% of the managers 
are members of Chambers of Commerce. 
The percentage of managers who are di- 
rectors of banks is 6.9; affiliated with 
charity organizations and societies are 
189%; of the managers on_ hospital 
boards are 10.3%, and in Red Cross ac- 
tivities 41%; affiliated with social set- 
tlement work, 14.3%. 

Mr. Ecker in his talk also emphasized 
the importance of managers and other 
representatives of the Metropolitan lin- 
ing themselves up with the civic and 
other best forces of the community. He 
also informed them that in case they 
wanted information for preparation of 
speeches and other data in civic pro- 
grams they could apply to the home of- 
fice for assistance. Also they would be 
helped in case the managers were called 
upon to give interviews to reporters on 
constructive subjects, especially about i in- 
formation on insurance or. economics. 
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Kavanagh Contrasts Dole System 
With Private Company Coverage 


Says Group Insurance and Allied Protection Has Been Found 
Satisfactory to Biggest Minds and Operators in Business 
World, the Men Who Are Advised by Best Lawyers, 


Auditors, Financiers and Statisticians 


One of the most interesting points 
made by James E. ‘Kavanagh, second 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
in his discussion of group insurance con- 
ditions at the main convention of Met- 
ropolitan managers this week, was in 
contrasting the difference between gov- 
ernment help and dole with insurance by 
private companies. He‘ declared that the 
biggest men in the land have been kept 
satisfied by the companies writing Group. 

“We meet the most critical and ana- 
lytical types of mind to be found in the 
world of business in the way of auditors, 
treasurers, lawyers and statisticians,” he 
said. “These men must be dealt with 
promptly and fairly. They must be 
shown just where their money is going 
and just what is being done with it. All 
this requires a tremendous amount of 
patience, time, tact, intelligence and per- 
suasion. 

“It is estimated that nearly seven mil- 
lion men and women in America are se- 
curing life insurance, and other forms 
of insurance benefits, in this co-opera- 
tive manner, where employer and em- 
ploye are collectively using the paymas- 
ter’s office as a piece of machinery to 
enable them to secure from life insur- 
ance companies protection which they 
would have to secure in the open market, 
and which many of them could not, 
either for physical or economic reasons, 
secure otherwise. 

American Method of Co-operation 


“Now, the American life insurance 
companies have built up a distinctly Am- 
erican method of co-operation between 
employe and employer, quite in contrast 
with that existing in any other part of 
the world. If the seven million Group 
insured men and women and their fami- 
lies could be segregated in one section of 
the country they would make a nation of 
possibly twenty-five to thirty millions 
of people. What a contrast (from an in- 
surance standpoint) such a nation would 
make when placed alongside of nations 
such as England, France or Germany, 
where they are attempting to provide 
these various types of insurance (known 
as Social Insurance) not through the me- 
dium of private life insurance companies, 
or through the medium of private enter- 
prises, but through the medium of Gov- 
ernmental or State machinery. 

Bureaucrats 


“In these European countries insur- 
ance is handled in a highly bureaucratic 
manner, lacking the economic advantages 
that are to be derived when highly com- 
petitive methods are driving different in- 
surance companies to provide better and 
less expensive protection to the benefi- 
ciaries. Contrast a nation of seven mil- 
lion workers carrying various kinds of 
Group insurance contracts with another 
nation of the same size where wage- 
earners are trained to look to the Gov- 
ernment for help, trained to look for 
doles, and where they are as yet unac- 
customed to the exercise of their own 
private wishes in entering into programs 
which protect them and their families 
against the economic losses that occur 
when death, sickness, accident, or old 
age arrive. Contrast the effect on the 
man or woman who gets his or her in- 
surance benefits from some Government 
agency with all its bureaucratic methods, 
with the American workman who 
through his employer has been taught to 
help himself and not look to the State 
for aid. 

“Ts it little wonder that our largest and 
best managed business houses in Ameri- 
ca and Canada are in a rapidly increas- 


ing manner taking advantage of this co- 
operative method of providing protection 
for their employes? An_ increasingly 
large number of our best managed na- 
tionally and internationally known busi- 
ness houses have been increasing their 
Group insurance benefits year by year. 
What better demonstration of its sound- 
ness can be wished for? 
Some Great Lines 

“Take for example the General Electric 
Company. Starting out with Non-Con- 
tributory Group life insurance of $1,000 
or $1,500 for their employes, they have 
consistently added to their program until 
today they have a Contributory program 
providing benefits running up as high as 
$10,000 for some of their principal execu- 
tives. The General Electric life insur- 
ance benefits are today in ‘excess of 
$170,000,000. There is the Armour Pack- 
ing Co. of Chicago. Starting out with a 
small amount of insurance on each life, 
they have taken on their third or fourth 
addition, and now have $80,000,000 of life 
insurance benefits for their employes, to 
say nothing of the large volume of health 
and accident benefits they have added. 
Take again the Westinghouse Electric 
Co. Beginning with small non-contribu- 
tory life insurance, they have added to it 
from time to time until today they have 
over $40,000,000 of Group life insurance, 
together with Health and Accident bene- 
fits and a Contractual Pension program, 
not all with one company but with three 
companies. Then, there is the Wool- 
worth Co., one of the largest interna- 
tional merchandising corporations in the 
world. They started with a_ small 
amount of life insurance for each of their 
store managers and officers and gradu- 
ally added to it until today the amount 
has been quadrupled to what it was in 
the beginning.” 

General Motors 


The General Motors Corporation, 
which began with $1,000 of life insurance 
for each of its employes, has extended 
its coverage until today it not only has 
insurance running as high as $10,000 per 
life, but also has sickness and accident 
benefits. General Motors covered not 
only its original corporation but its sub- 
sidiaries, and it is now extending the 
coverage to 18,000 dealers and all the 
dealers’ employes, running up an amount 
of insurance in one policy that will prob- 
ably be somewhere between 500 and 700 
millions. 

“The General Motors Corporation has 
really become, for all practical purposes, 
an insurance company of no mean size— 
one of the largest in the world,” said 
Mr. Kavanagh. “Through its head office 
in Detroit it is keeping sold to its hun- 
dreds of thousands of employes, not only 
the life insurance but the health and ac- 
cident insurance as well. These em- 
ployes are not only well sold to the life 
insurance and the health and accident 
insurance, but they are now sold more 
than ever to the value of a health pro- 
gram. The Metropolitan is loaning the 
services of Assistant Medical Director 
Dr. A. J. Lanza to the General Motors 
Corporation to help it set up a most 
comprehensive health program, seeking 
to guard the health of their employes, 
not only while they are at work, but go- 
ing back into the homes and communi- 
ties, giving thoughtful consideration to 
possible hospital treatment for employes 
and their families, and giving most seri- 
ous consideration to methods of reme- 
dying unemployment. 

“Tt would not do to close this conven- 
tion without having presented to the 





JAMES E. KAVANAGH 


management two men who have given so 
freely and effectively of their time and 
thought to the building up of this big 
Group division—these two men who are, 
judged by results, the greatest life in- 
surance salesmen of all time. I refer to 
Third Vice-President A. C. Campbell and 
Manager J. M. Campbell of the Group 
division. They handled the General Mo- 
tors case.” 
Pension Plans 

Mr. Kavanagh discussed pension plans 
also. He said in part: | 

“This company has demonstrated to 
American business houses just how men 


and women and corporations may jointly 
and collectively have pension programs 
which will take care of the old em- 
ployes. This has been demonstrated in 
almost every type of industry—manufac- 
turing, transportation, educational, finan- 
cial, mining and merchandising. Plans 
are in operation covering the largest 
groups of organizations in the land, and 
some of the very smallest. These have 
been set up in the United States and 
Canada—East, West, North and South. 
We have plans that will fit every type 
of organization, not in an experimental 
stage, but in an actual stage of success- 
ful operation. 

“When concerns like the New York 
Stock Exchanee, the Standard Oil of 
New York, the Eastman Kodak of Roch- 
ester, and its 100 subsidiaries, the Cleve- 
land Street Railway, the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Akron, O., and Canada, 
the Guardian Trust Co. of Detroit, the 
Chicago Daily News, the Gardner-Den- 
ver Co. of Indiana, the Culver Military 
Academy of Indiana, the Mercantile 
Commerce Trust Co. of St. Louis, the St, 
Joseph Lead Co. of Missouri, as well as 
fire and life insurance companies and the 
largest financial institutions in the world 
have set up contractual retirement plans 
of group annuities, some on a non-con- 
tributory basis, but most of them on 4 
contributory plan, representing ediuca- 
tional, financial, publicity, manufacturing, 
mining, oil, transportation and trust 
business, many of them the largest of 
their kind in the world, located in almost 
every section of our country, surely tio 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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President Ecker Reviews Year 


(Continued from Page 3) 
dent and health claims were received in 
1930 the Metropolitan paid 92% of the 
claims ;'95% were paid within forty-eight 
hours. 
Death Payments 

The total amount of death benefit pay- 
ments amounted to $144,419,743.32, all 
other payments to policyholders amount- 
ed to $244,499,698.64. In the Industrial 
department the ratio to premium re- 
ceipts was 51.79, which is 5.76% more 
than in 1929, ’ 

In the Ordinary department claims 
paid where the’ duration of policy was 
less than three months amounted to $1,- 
601,502; in the Industrial department $1,- 
518,803; where the duration was between 
three and six months, in Ordinary $1,- 
796,515, Industrial $1,443,099; where the 
duration was over six months and under 
a year, Ordinary $3,761,385, Industrial $2,- 
830,684; or a total in both departments 
where the policies have been in force 
less than a year, $12,951,988. 

Reinsurance 

As to reinsurance, Ordinary and Group, 
Mr. Ecker read these for results: Rein- 
surance, including revived and increased, 
$50,315,483. There is in force in this 
division $438,785,880, which is a decrease 
as compared with 1929 of $1,129,440. The 
premium income in this division now 
amounts to $15,092,068. 

The nurses of the company’s welfare 
division made visits last year totaling 
4,083,516. More than 42,000,000 pieces of 
literature were distributed. During the 
year 367 patients entered the sanatorium 
for treatment. 

The totai number of employes of the 
Metropolitan at the end of the year in 
all departments was 46,728. The com- 
pany has 775 managers, 77 superintend- 
ents of office accounts, 2,563 assistant 
managers and 22,715 agents. 

It is estimated that the total new life 
insurance purchased by legal reserve 
companies during 1930 amounted to $18,- 
500,000,000, of which the Metropolitan 
Life wrote 17.43%; in other words, one- 
sixth of all the business issued by the 





legal reserve companies. The Metropoli- 
tan wrote 13.01% of all the Ordinary 
insurance written by legal reserve cotn- 
panies and 29.13% of the Industrial writ- 
ten. It wrote 17.64% of all the Group 
written. 

Earnings of the Field Force 

The total paid to the field force, man- 
agers, assistants and agents last year was 

182, Compensation averaged as 
follows in 1930: 

Managers, $199.06; assistants, $74.18; 
agents, $53.91. 

Mr. Ecker paused a moment to tell 
the significance of these splendid figures. 
He said that in many industries and 
businesses in this country wages had been 
cut. In some other cases there was no 
cut in wage, but number of working days 
were reduced so that this practically 
amounted to a cut, sometimes as much 
as 50%. In the case of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, however, he thought there 
should be a considerable feeling of satis- 
faction on the part of the field to know 
that the compensation paid to these rep- 
resentatives had continued at such‘a high 
standard. 


’ The Mortality of the Company 


The death rate of the company per 
thousand in 1930 was 8.3, which is .6 less 
than it was for the preceding year. 

Among Industrial policyholders there 
were 151,510 deaths, which is 76,325 less 
than if the 1911 death rate had prevailed. 
Since 1911 there has been a decline of 
33.5% in mortality. It is noteworthy 
that the Industrial mortality between 1911 
and 1929 has declined 28.8%, bearing in 
mind that the mortality among the gen- 
eral population in the registration area 
showed a decline of 11.9%. 

“It is evident that the expectation of 
life among Industrial policyholders shows 
a gain, compared with 1911-1912, of 9.15 
years,” said Mr. Ecker. “Our statistician 
reports: ‘We are confident that when the 
corresponding expectation figure for the 
population of the Registration States be- 
comes available, it will show at best 4 
gain of a little over five years during 
the same period.’” 


Ad: 
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North Tells Managers 
How to Train Agents 


ADVICE OF CANADIAN CHIEF 





Advises Trainers to Help Men Form 
Correct Habits Early in Their 
Sales Careers 





Henry E. North, third vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life in charge of 
Canadian business, gave advice to the 
managers of the Metropolitan Life at 
their convention this week as to how new 
men should be trained. Among other 
things he said: 

“The trainer who succeeds usually is 
far from the blustering type. On the 
contrary, he knows from experience that 
the best handling of recruits has been 
done quietly. Frequently, the best lead- 
ership is hardly felt by the man who is 
being led. Such a man knows training 
cannot be given like a dose of medicine. 
There is no way of giving a prescrip- 
tion which will cure him without further 
attention. Training is a continually grad- 
ual ‘process. Hence the need for pa- 
tience. Many men who are placed in 
the position of teachers or trainers come 
to the job with their minds full of their 
own methods, those methods which have 
worked in their own .case. Sometimes 
these methods will succeed when prac- 
ticed by the new man. No attempt should 
be made to force down the throat of 
the beginner a method which has no 
greater merit than that it worked when 
tried by someone else, however. Use 
such methods certainly, but do not regard 
it as so certain of success it must be 
practiced at all costs, even after the 
recruit gives obvious evidence that it is 
not suited to his particular case.” 


Those Who Make Good Too Quickly 


Mr. North called particular attention 
to men who make a speedy success of 
the business in the first few days and 
get an entirely wrong idea of the busi- 
ness because of the ease with which they 
scored a success. Later they may be- 
come disillusioned. The wise trainer will 
point out to agents that there may be 
times when getting new business will 
not be so easy and should convince them 
of the necessity of persistent, intelligent 
work, He declared that sink or swim 
ideas in training are out of date. Learn- 
ing simply by the school of experience 
is too slow because agents who profit 
only by their own experience are likely 
to learn bad habits as well as good ones 
if left to themselves. 

Agents should be trained to sell. They 
do not have to be born salesmen. The 
best way to start training is to impress 
upon new agents the fact that the job 
must be done right and when they get 


_in the habit of selling as they should 


and of handling clients and prospects in 
the proper way that becomes a habit. 
In fact, every selling job is just a collec- 
tion of habits and it is important to get 
the right habits early. Different sales 
tactics are not needed for each client. 
Successful salesmen develop habit prac- 
tices, habit presentations, habit closings 
which they use almost entirely. 





COMPANIES DON’T STAND STILL 


President Ecker of the Metropolitan 
Life made the statement to the man- 
agers at the convention this week that 
an insurance company cannot be static; 
it must either go ahead or go. back. 
“We have always been a progressive 
company,” said Mr. Ecker. “Our prog- 
tess through ‘the years has been phe- 
homenal and we will continue to grow.” 


1931 BUSINESS AHEAD 

President Ecker reported to the Met- 
ropolitan this week that while policy 
loans showed an increase during 1930 
of $59,000,000 over the preceding year 
that the business done by the company 
during the first quarter of 1931 showed 
an increase over the business put on the 
books in the same period of last yeas. 





How Metropolitan Life’s New Building Unit Will Look When Completed 


New Building Unit Of 
Metropolitan Life 

WILL BE READY IN 16 MONTHS 

2,400 Freight Cars Needed for Trans- 


portation of Building Material; 
The Architects 








On this page is printed a picture of 
the first unit of the Metropolitan Life’s 


new building facing Fourth Avenue be- 
tween Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth 
Streets:. It will be completed in about 
sixteen months. About 2,500 men will 
be employed. in the construction of this 
first unit. Contracts already signed for 
some of the building material will re- 
quire 2,400 freight cars for its transpor- 
tation. Among these are contracts for 
300 carloads or 150,000 cubic feet of Ala- 
bama limestone; 670 carloads or 20,000 
tons of structural steel; 630 carloads or 
85,000 tons of Portland cement; 213 car- 
loads or 4,300,000 bricks; 600 carloads or 
1,094,000 square feet of terra-cotta tile 
partitions and furring blocks, while 1,300 
plumbing fixtures, 1,500 radiators, 120 
flights of stairs and twenty-five elevators 
will be used in this unit of construction. 
The building will be thirty-two stories 
high, four of the stories below street 
level, three of which will be given over 
to dining rooms and kitchens and one 
sub-floor ‘will be required for mechanical 
equipment. 

The building has been designed by D. 


Everett Waid, for many years architect 
of the Metropolitan Life, and Harvey 
Corbett, well known as the designer of 
many famous New York buildings. The 
construction work is being done by Star- 
rett Bros. & Eken, Inc. It will be fire- 
proof, the only wood specified being the 
floor of the gymnasium, which will occu- 
py the top floor of the first unit, and 
this will be of fireproof maple. 





CRAIG, THE PINCH HITTER 


Introducing James D. Craig, actuary 
of the Metropolitan, President Ecker told 
of the different calls made upon Mr. 
Craig for advice and counsel, not only 
in insurance matters but by the world 
of economics. He described him as one 
of the great pinch-hitters in the business. 
Mr. Craig left the convention to go to 
Cincinnati where he had been called into 
conference on an economic matter. There 
is no one in the whole actuarial world 
at the present time whose advice is more 
in demand than is that of the chief actu- 
ary of the Metropolitan Life. 





DROP FORMAL DRESS 


President Ecker started off the sec- 
ond day convention of the Metropolitan 
here this week by saying “Good morn- 
ing, gentlemen.” The convention was 
friendly and informal. For years officers 
of the company on the platform wore 
morning suits. This sartorial practice 
has. been dropped. Some of the officers 
wore shirts with soft collars. 


New Advertising Policy 
Of Metropolitan Life 


LINCOLN DISCUSSES SUBJECT 





Continues Timely Topic Monthly Mes- 
sages But Will Also Have Business 
Advertising Copy; Company 
Publication Changes 





Most of the talk made by Vice-Presi- 
dent Leroy A. Lincoln of the Metropoli- 
tan Life at the annual banquet of the 
field managers last night had to do with 
the publication division of the company. 
Among his other duties he has charge of 
that division. 

In describing the advertising policy of 
the company—the Metropolitan full-page 
advertisements appear in many of the 
leading magazines of the United States 
—Mr. Lincoln said that great good has 
come from that advertising policy and 
the company proposes to continue it in 
the future as in the past, but the charac- 
ter of the advertising may sometimes be 
changed to give it more of a direct in- 
surance character. The managers inter- 
preted this to mean that the copy at 
times may be written with a view of 
inducing the sale of insurance. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s exact wording in this regard fol- 
lows: 

: “Times change, situations change, pol- 
icies change. To use President Ecker’s 
phrase, in this connection: ‘We cannot 
stand still; we must progress, else we 
will go backward.’ This, we feel, must 
be true of our advertising policy. Weg 
do not propose to abandon our present 
program of monthly messages on timely 
topics concerning the health, the wel- 
fare, the general interest of the Amer- 
ican people. But we do propose to ex- 
amine the question of business advertis- 
ing. We propose to canvass the possi- 
bilities of periodical messages concern- 
ing our business of life insurance, We 
propose to study the kinds of business 
advertising which shall be appropriate to 
the size and standing of the Metropoli- 
tan, and, if it shall prove feasible, to 
commence, in the not too distant future, 
a series of dignified: and forceful ad- 
vertisements of the business we are in.” 


Metropolitan Underwriter Succeeds 
Tower Talks 


Another announcement made by Mr. 
Lincoln was that the company’s publica- 
tion, Tower Talks, will be discontinued. 
This publication has been featuring in- 
dividual producers, with pictures of them 
and stories of how they succeeded. Tower 
Talks will be succeeded by a new maga- 
zine which will be called The Metropoli- 
tan Underwriter. The new magazine, 
which made its first appearance at the 
banquet Thursday night, will have a 
broader field than Tower Talks, will be 
largely a sales production magazine, will 
contain articles about insurance, will have 
news of the field, of the managers and 
veterans, questions and answers and con- 
siderable other information. 

Another bit of publication news which 
Mr. Lincoln told the managers at the 
banquet is that The Metropolitan, the 
monthly magazine going to all Industrial 
policyholders, which has a tremendous 
circulation in consequence, will be 
changed in character and henceforth will 
be devoted to insurance. In the past The 
Metropolitan has been more or less a 
magazine filled with miscellaneous in- 
formation, with fiction stories, with ar- 
ticles aimed specially to interest house- 
wives and mothers. The decision is to 
take advantage of the fact that here is 
an opportunity to make hundreds of 
thousands of readers more interested in 
insurance itself than they now are by 
presenting insurance topics in a simple, 
interesting and very readable manner. 





EACH A LEADER 
The Metropolitan Life is leading the 
world in the production of Ordinary in- 
surance... The Prudential is leading in 
the production of Industrial insurance. 
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EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 


President, Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America 


Apartments At $11.50 
Per Room Pru Plan 


INVESTMENT DEMONSTRATION 








Willard I. Hamilton Tells Agents About 
Company’s New Apartment House 
Development 





The apartments being erected by the 
Prudential in Newark to relieve the 
housing situation in certain sections of 
the city will be rented for from $11.50 
to $14 per room per month according to 
an announcement made to the company’s 
representatives gathered at the home 
office this week for the annual confer- 
ence, by Willard I. Hamilton, vice- 
president in charge of personnel and 
buildings, who has had supervision over 
the erection of these buildings. 

Each representative of the company 
attending the meeting was given a folder 
beautifully printed with illustrations of 
the apartments in colors all of which 
was, incidentally, the work of the art 
and printing department of the company. 
This folder showed the very attractive 
apartments and described the situation 
and advantages. 


A Commercial Success 


Mr. Hamilton explained that the 
Prudential was undertaking to make a 
demonstration that such a development 
at the rents to be asked by the company 
could be made a profitable investment. 
Some idea of the situation of the apart- 
ments is indicated in the fact that only 
39% of the plot developed is occupied 
by the building itself. That is, there is 
generous provision for sun and _ air. 

There are interior courts with grass 
plots where tenants may safély leave 
their children and avoid the dangers of 
the streets. There is an outdoor and an 
indoor playground. A day nursery is 
provided where mothers may arrange 
to have the younger children cared for 
by a nurse. 

Another novel arrangement is the 
service charge for gas and electricity. 
Instead of individual service meters there 
will be a fixed monthlv charge of $1 per 
room per month in addition to the rent. 
This covers. electric refrigeration, 
clothes-drier and all other uses. 

The apartments that are now under 
way are located between Raymond 
Boulevard, Fleming Avenue, Lexington 
and Oxford Streets, Newark. 





G. W. RYNO GIVEN DINNER 

In honor of his thirtieth anniversary 
of service with the Prudential, George 
W. Ryno, manager of the supply depart- 
ment at the home office in Newark, was 
given a dinner last week. Mr. Ryno is 
president of the company’s athletic as- 
sociation. 


Duffield Tells Prudential Fieldmen 
Of New Trends In Present Year 


(Continued from Page 1) 


life group insurance fits into a distinctive 
place of its own. 

“With the growing recognition of re- 
sponsibility of employers to employes 
and of employes toward fellow employes 
there will be an increased demand for 
group insurance. This demand must be 
given consideration by agents. They 
should not be behind the game trying 
to catch up but should be ahead, inter- 
ested in the subject and knowing more 
about it than they have ever known 
before. Group insurance is not a pass- 
ing fad or fancy; it has entered into 
the life of the American people and is 
here to stay.” 

Trend Toward Pension Plans 

President Duffield also called special 
attention to the present trend toward 
pension plans for large employers. He 
said the Prudential has organized a de- 
partment in the home office with ex- 
perts in charge who are equipped to ad- 
vise the agents on this subject. He sees 
in the future an important growth of 
this kind of protection. 

While, in common with all companies, 
the Prudential had last year an abnormal 
amount of surrenders in the Ordinary 
department and finals in the Industrial 
department, President Duffield pointed 
out that over 20% of the insurance in- 
volved under chargeable lapses was con- 
tinued under the extended insurance 
provision of the company’s policies and 
that $350,000,000 of insurance was thus 
extended. In addition to this being an 
important service to the policyholder, he 
pointed out, it also gave the agent an 
opportunity to revive the business. In- 
dustrial finals were, in fact, a little better 


last year than in 1929, the finals last 
year being 28% as against 30% the pre- 
vious year. 

Agents’ Earnings Hold Up 

Another evidence of the prosperous 
conditions within the Prudential organ- 
ization was the fact that the average 
weekly compensation of agents was with- 
in less than 3% of their 1929 average 
earnings and instead of reducing the 
number of its agents the company had 
increased its field force. 

President Duffield closed his address 
with an eloquent plea that the com- 
pany’s representatives go forward in the 
work of bringing insurance protection to 
the American home which is doing so 
much today to alleviate conditions of 
want among the people. 

How Business Was Distributed 

The Prudential’s total of new paid-for 
business of $2,833,236,000 was divided as 
follows: Ordinary, $1,006,000,000; Inter- 
mediate, $324,000,000; Group, $182,000,- 
000; and Industrial $1,321,000,000. The 
average issue per man for the year was 
29,200. 


There was a big increase in assets. 
The total assets of $2,491,770,000 being an 
increase over the previous year of $225,- 
000,000. Total cash payments to policy- 
holders in the year amounted to $275,- 
000,000. 

The gain in insurance in force was one 
of the notable features of the Pruden- 
tial statement for last year, the gain 
being $990,608,000. The total insurance 
in force at: the end of the year was 
$15,303,819,000. This is divided as fol- 
lows: Ordinary, including Group, $7,347,- 
000,000; Intermediate, $635,000,000; In- 
dustrial, $7,321,632,000. 








Two “Old Guard” Vice- Presidents 











WILLARD I. HAMILTON 


Vice-President in Charge of Personnel 
and Real Estate 


GEORGE W. MUNSICK 
Vice-President in Charge of 
Agencies 





THEY CREATED NEW POLICY 





Vice-President James F. Little and As- 
sistant Actuary F. D. Kineke 
Get Praise 

Credit for devising the new Modified 
3 Whole Life and 20-Year Term policy 
for the Prudential was given to James 
F. Little, second vice-president and as- 
sociate actuary, and Frank D. Kineke, 
assistant actuary, by John K. Gore, vice- 
president and actuary. The plan was es- 
pecially devised to meet the current de- 
mand for maximum protection at mini- 
mum cost and Mr. Gore praised the two 
actuaries for their work in bringing out 


the new contract which was enthusias- 
tically received by the field representa- 
tives present. 





HAMILTON’S NEW TITLE 

President Duffield announced at the 
Prudential field conference at the home 
office this week that Vice-President Wil- 
lard I. Hamilton has been given a new 
title. He is now vice-president in charge 
of personnel and real estate. Mr. Hamil- 
ton has been in charge of the erection 
of the model low-cost apartments which 
the company is building to relieve the 
housing conditions in certain sections of 
the city. 





FRANKLIN D’OLIER 


Vice-President in Charge of 
Administration 





How Prudential Sells 
Foreclosed Property 


$15,945,000 SUCH 


— 


Vice-President A. M. Woodruff Says 
Amount Is Only .63 of 1% of 


Company’s Assets 


HAS LOANS 





Nearly all life insurance companies are 
confronted with a problem in connec- 
tion with foreclosures on property on 
which they hold mortgages and A. M. 
Woodruff, vice-president in charge of 
mortgage loans of the Prudential, said 
at the home office conference this week 
that the company had quite a number 
of properties acquired by foreclosure but 
at the close of last year these amounted 
to only .63 of 1% of the company’s as- 
sets. In amount this totalled $15,945,410 
divided as follows: 1,367 farms valued at 
$9,254,000, and 1,242 city properties val- 
ued at $6,690,000. 

“The Prudential has faith in the Am- 
erican farmer,” said Mr. Woodruff. “Ag- 
riculture is temporarily depressed but 
the land is still there.” 


Selling Plans Successfully Used 


Mr. Woodruff said there were various 
plans for effecting sales of this fore- 
closed property, some of which gave 
an opportunity for the trial of unusual 
terms of sale. The Prudential, he said, 
had been quite successful in the sale of 
farms on a crop payment basis. The 
company will arrange with a farmer who 
is properly equipped to take over and 
work one of these foreclosed farms on 
the basis of a small initial cash payment 
and making payments of one-half of 
the proceeds of the crop each year so 
that the farmer will ultimately own the 
farm. 

A plan for moving foreclosed residence 
property has been worked out so that 
the purchaser may acquire a home on 
the payment of 1% a month of the 
purchase price. Mr. Woodruff went on 
to explain that every effort is made to 
avoid foreclosures and this step is taken 
as a last resort to protect the company’s 
investment. 


Last year the Prudential closed 24,400 
loans for a total of more than $179,000,000 
at an average rate of 5.71% as against 
figures for 1929 of 24,800 loans for $190,- 
000,000 at an average rate of 5.65%. 





VICE-PRESIDENT STEDMAN ILL 

John W. Stedman, vice-president of 
the Prudential in charge of investments, 
has been ill for some time but is now 
convalescing and is expected soon to be 
at his office again, 
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ROBERT H. BRADLEY 


Vice-President and Treasurer 





Death Dividends 
60% of Policy Face 


The Prudential has accumulated in 
paid-up additions on individual industrial 
policies a total of $474,000,000, John K. 
Gore, vice-president and actuary of the 
Prudential, told the assembled field rep- 
resentatives of the company at the home 
office this week. In some cases the divi- 
dends at death have been as high as 
60% of the face of the policy. 

Discussing the increasing services per- 
formed by the actuarial and medical de- 





JOHN K. GORE 
Vice-President and Actuary 


partments of the company, Mr. Gore said 
that the personnel of both were keenly 
alive to the. position of the agent in the 
field and were constantly working to 
make the agent’s efforts more effective. 
He cited the new policy which had been 
announced by President Duffield and also 
said that the medical department was 
now approving many cases involving mi- 
nor impairments that would have been 
rejected a few years ago because of a 
better understanding of the significance 
of those impairments. 

The company recently made an inter- 
esting investigation of the mortality ex- 
perience as between the special agencies 
and the industrial agencies. It was found 
that the special agencies had a higher 
death rate for their business than the 
industrial agencies for 1929 but that the 
picture was reversed during 1930 but not 
enough to overcome the higher rate of 
the previous year. 


TOOK A BOW 
Frederic H. Yoemans, assistant super- 
visor, got a big hand from the assembled 
Prudential field representatives at the 
home office Monday when he was intro- 
duced as the man who had charge of 
arrangements. 





New Prudential Policy Meets Need For 
Maximum Protection At Low Cost 


In describing the policy to its agents 
the Prudential points out that it is a 
combination of Whole Life insurance and 
20-Year Term insurance in equal 
amounts. The plan of the policy in- 
volves the same principles which have 
been successfully followed in connection 
with the Modified Life 3 policy as re- 
gards both the Whole Life and 20-Year 
Term element;. that is, the guaranteed 
premium during the first three years is 
at a very low rate, while the premium 
at the beginning of the fourth year is 
slightly increased. 

As dividends commence at the same 
time as the premium increases, the use 
of the dividends in payment of premiums 
will have the effect under normal cir- 
cumstances of keeping the net charge 
at a very low figure. On the basis of 
current earnings the dividends would be 
sufficient to offset fully the increased 
premium at the beginning of the fourth 
policy year and to secure a slowly de- 
creasing net cost thereafter, but as fu- 
ture dividends depend entirely on fu- 
ture earnings, no promise can be made 
that the net premium to be paid after 
deducting the dividend will remain as 
low as or lower than the initial rate. 
Under any but the most extreme cir- 
cumstances, however, substantial divi- 
dends may be allowed for and the pur- 
pose of the new form of contract will 
be secured; that is, the insured will 
avoid paying a much higher premium at 
the outset than is ultimately found to 
be necessary, and may, therefore, enjov 
in advance the advantage of the tradi- 
tionally low net cost of Prudential pol- 
icies. 

Premium Rates 

Following are illustrations of the rates 

applying at selected ages: 


First 3 Next 17 After 20 
Age Years Years Years 
20 $96.00 $112.95 $71.20 
30 121.50 142.95 94.40 
40 179.70 211.40 135.45 
50 309.00 363.50 205.75 


At the end of twenty years there is 
a reduction in the premium on account 
of the expiration of the Term insurance. 


The policy, however, includes an option 
granting the insured the privilege of 
continuing the additional insurance after 
twenty years without any other require- 
ment than payment of an increased pre- 
mium. 

The outstanding feature of the new 
policy is the fact that if the insured dies 
within twenty years after the policy date 
the amount of insurance is twice that 
which would be payable in event of death 
after twenty years (unless the need for 
the larger amount of insurance still ex- 
ists when it may be continued at an in- 
creased premium at the option of the in- 
sured). 

Disability Benefits 

The Premium Waiver Disability Ben- 
efit, covering total and permanent disa- 
bility prior to Age 60, will be included 
in the regular rates for this policy. The 
Disability Income Benefit will be includ- 
ed on the basis of $5 per month per 
$1,000 of the initial amount of insurance 
subject to the payment of an extra pre- 
mium which will remain the same 
throughout the life of the policy up to 
Age 60. 

A level amount of Accidental Death 
Benefit, which will not be reduced after 
twenty years may be included on the 
basis of $500 of Accidental Death Bene- 
fit for each $1,000 of the initial amount 
of insurance, subject to the payment of 
an extra premium which will remain the 
same throughout the life of the policy. 

Limits of Age and Amount 


These policies will be issued only at 


.Ages 20 to 50 nearest birthday. The 


initial amount will in no case be less than 
$10,000 (except for legal requirements in 
Canada) and may not exceed $150,000 at 
Age 20, $200,000 at Age 21 or $300,000 
from Age 22 to Age 50. 

The policy will be issued on and after 
May 1, 1931. It will be issued with Pre- 
liminary Term insurance upon request, 
but will not be issued on the Joint Life 
plan or on the Special C or Special D 
rating forms. 

Commissions payable on the new pol- 
icy will be at the same rates as on the 
present Modified Whole Life 3 form. 





14 Year Old Boy Sits 
Through Pru Meetings 


TO BE AGENT WHEN GROWN UP 





John Mastromonaco Is Son of Leader 
in Pittsburgh; Father Worked in 
Tube Plant 





A. Mastromonaco, Pittsburgh No. 1 
district of the Prudential and leader of 
the company in that territory, went to 
the Prudential convention accompanied 
by his fourteen-year-old son John who 
sat through all the sessions in Newark 
this week. John Mastromonaco intends 
to be an insurance agent when he grows 
up. He understands a lot about it now 
as he has given his father much valu- 
able information as to fathers of friends 
of his who have changed their positions; 
also, he keeps track of increases in fam- 
ilies in the district and removal of fam- 
ilies and other such information which 
insurance agents can tuck away in their 
heads for future use. He is one of six 
children. 

A. Mastromonaco was born about sev- 
enty-five miles from Rome, had a com- 
mon school education, came to this coun- 
try and went to work for a tube factory. 
About three and a half years ago he 
quit the plant to become an agent. He 
said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“There is no such thing as hard times 
in the insurance business. The harder 
the times the more the demand for in- 
surance.” oe 

The superintendent of the district, is 
Barney Lipka. The remarkable thing 





JAMES F. LITTLE 
Vice-President and Associate Actuary 





about Mastromonaco, the superintendent 
told this paper, is that his debit is in the 
hill section of Pittsburgh, a district of 
very poor people. : 

“Despite that this man not only is a 
production leader in western Pennsyl- 
vania, but has an unusually low lapse 
ratio. His success should encourage oth- 
er agents throughout the country,” said 
Mr. Lipka. 





A. M. WOODRUFF 
Vice-President in Charge of Mortgages 





Policy Loans Gained 
19% Over Year Ago 


Robert H. Bradley, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Prudential, told the vis- 
iting field representatives of the com- 
pany at the home office at Newark this 
week that the changed economic situa- 
tion in the country was reflected in the 
distribution of the funds in his depart- 
ment. Last year Mr. Bradley showed 
a chart which gave graphically the dis- 
tribution of the Prudential dollar. One 
of the graphic sections showed 79 cents 
credited to the policyholder and this sec- 
tion remains unchanged for 1930 but 
there was an interesting shifting in this 
item. In 1929 37 cents was held in assets 
as a reserve for the benefit of the pol- 
icyholder and 42 cents was paid in cash. 
In 1930 31 cents was held in assets and 
48 cents went to the policyholder in 
cash, reflecting the shifting of 6 cents 
due to economic conditions. 

The Prudential has adopted a new pol- 
icy of paying all cash surrender values 
by check from the home office and this 
has been found to be an advantage. 

Policyholders made 450,000 new policy 
loans last year as against 290,000 the pre- 
vious year. Outstanding policy loans in- 
creased 19% in the year as against 17% 
the year before. 





PRUDENTIAL LOANS 

Mortgage loans amounting to $37,163,- 
187 were made by the Prudential during 
the first three months of 1931. 

In announcing this phase of its invest- 
ment program, the Prudential disclosed 
that 3,628 of the loans were on individual 
dwellings, 204 on apartments, 71 on mers 
cantile structures, three on public insti- 
tutions and 1,715 on farm properties—a 
total of 5,621 separate loans. 

The dwelling and apartments involved 
provided livine accommodations for 6,003 
families in both the United States and 
Canada. 

While the total loaned during the first 
quarter of this year was less than that 
disbursed over a similar period in 1930, 
the farm loans showed an_ increase. 
There were 1,715 of these as against 1,323 
last year for a total of $7,838,314 in 1931, 
compared with $6,254,079 in 1930. 





VERSATILE ADMINISTRATOR 

When President Duffield introduced 
Franklin D’Olier, vice-president in charge 
of administration, at the home office 
meeting he said Mr. D’Olier had be- 
come as much a field as a home office 
executive. Mr. D’Olier has a good plat- 
form personality, is an experienced and 
polished speaker and always gets a warm 
welcome at these meetings. 
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Welfare Exhibit Shows 
Broad Range of Work 


MANAGERS VISIT DIVISION 





Charts and Other Features Give Graphic 
Picture of Metropolitan Welfare 
Activities 





During the Metropolitan Life conven- 
tion the Welfare Division held a recep- 
tion each afternoon for the managers. 
A number of interesting exhibits were 
on display, showing the results of the 
welfare work during the past year. Of 
special interest was the annual report 
of the division entitled “Seeing Is Be- 
lieving.” This is a series of charts show- 
ing the development of the various phas- 
es of the Welfare Division’s work. One 
of the charts of special interest is that 
showing the greatest enemies of long 
life. In 19306 there were 150 deaths per 
100,000 Metropolitan policyholders due to 
heart disease. It is interesting to note 
that there is a decline in the number 
of deaths from tuberculosis, which is now 
down to 80 per 100,000. The cancer death 
rate has increased to 80 per 100,000, 
while deaths due to pneumonia and ac- 
cidents were down to 60 ner 100,000. 

Between 1911 and 1930 the death rate 
among Metropolitan policyholders has 
declined 28.8% for all causes, whereas the 
decline in the United States Registra- 
tion Area was only 11.9%. This means a 
saving of 398,250 lives of Industrial pol- 
icyholders, because of the greater mor- 
tality decline among the insured than in 
the United States population as a whole. 

Charts Show Welfare Activities 

Another one of the charts showed the 
growth in the distribution of welfare 
literature from 1909 to 1930. During 
these years 423,468,657 health pamphlets 
were distributed to Industrial policyhold- 
ers of the Metropolitan, health agencies, 
and other - social organizations. This 
number, the report points out, would en- 
circle the earth three times. 

The one chart that showed an in- 
crease in deaths among Industrial pol- 
icyholders was that showing the mount- 
ing toll of fatal automobile accidents. 
These deaths have increased from 2 per 
100,000 policyholders in 1911 to 21 per 
100,000 in 1930, 

Another chart showed the decrease 
in maternity deaths from 20 per 100,000 
Industrial policyholders in 1911 to 12 in 
1930. ; 

The mortality among children ‘in the 
Metropolitan group decreased from 600 
per 100,000 in 1911 to 300 in 1929. 

The development of the company’s 
nursing service is graphically illustrated 
in a chart showing that five million visits 
were made to. Industrial policyholders 
between 1909 and 1915 and this number 
has grown year. by year until in 1930 
it reached forty million. 

The nursing exhibit stimulated a great 
deal. of interest among the managers. 
It showed that while in 1930 there had 
been a total number of nursing visits 
of 4,083,516, not all of the policyholders 
were aware of its benefits. In a survey 
of 50,000 homes it was ascertained that 
31,500 families had not used the nursing 
service, although this service covers over 
5,000 cities and towns. The Metropolitan 
managers were urged to see that more 
of their policyholders knew about the 
nursing service and made use of it. 

Plans of Citizenship Bureau 

The ‘Immigrant Service and Citizen- 
ship Bureau is planning a campaign util- 
izing the population data made available 
through the 1930 census. It is planned 
to stimulate the interest of managers in 
the distribution of literature on citizen- 
ship to the foreign-born population, and 
through the various civic clubs. 

Another project of the Immigrant 


Service and Citizenship Bureau is a plan 
to teach adults how to read and write. 
There are millions of foreign-born _pol- 
icyholders in the Metropolitan and the 
success of any educational campaign car- 
riéd on with these people depends nec- 
(Continued on Page 17) 





DR. LEE K. FRANKEL 


Second Vice-President in Charge of 
Metropolitan’s Welfare Activities 


Ecker To Duffield 


Both the Metropolitan Life and the 
Prudential had their field conventions in 
New York this week. In an exchange 
of telegrams between the presidents of 
the two companies Mr. Ecker sent the 
following telegram after reading it to 
the managers of the Metropolitan, who 
endorsed the sentiment expressed with 
great enthusiasm: 

“The Annual Convention of Metropoli- 
tan Managers now in session extends to 
Prudential convention a hearty greeting. 
In the friendly competition between 
these two great companies the Metro- 
politan has noted the magnificent gain 
of the Prudential in combined insurance 
in force in the sum of practically one 
billion dollars. This outstanding achieve- 
ment made under adverse economic cir- 
cumstances wins our admiration and we 
heartily congratulate you and = your 
splendid field force.” 


Kavanagh’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 4) 
one can feel that there is any doubt as 
to the future development of this line of 
usefulness for those life companies which 
are equipped to render such services as 
ours is. 

“Already there are nearly 1,200 men 
and women receiving monthly retirement 
checks aggregating $100,000 from our 
company, some of them because of faith- 
ful service for this company, others for 
faithful service to institutions with which 
they are identified. These men and 
women know beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that they will enjoy an income as 
long as they live. They have no anxiety 
about it. Their incomes seem to be as 
safe as human ingenuity can plan. 

“Civil service employes, military and 
naval men, school teachers and railroad 
men have for the most part some rea- 
sonable assurance of pensions, and those 
pensions have been magnets which held 
and still hold men and women in the 
continuance of tasks which otherwise 
they might abandon. There is an abun- 
dance of evidence that men and women 
appreciate the assurance of a fixed in- 
come for old age. 

“The Metropolitan field men ought to 
familiarize themselves so that they may 
discuss intelligently the matter of old 
age pensions and that they may be able 
to discriminate clearly the difference be- 
tween old age pensions or poor relief 
and industrial pensions. The first is a 
very proper attempt to provide for those 
that have not been or may not be for- 
tunate enough to enjoy fixed incomes for 
old age. The other, the industrial pen- 
sion or retirement plan, is a system 
which provides for the creation of defi- 
nite incomes to those employes of in- 





Novel Applause Heard 
At Metropolitan Meet 


IS CALLED THE LOCOMOTIVE 





Clapping of Hands in Imitation of De- 
parting Railroad Train; Songs Greet 
Second Vice-President Ayres 





A brand new style of applause which 
will probably sweep the world of com- 
pany conventions made its appearance 
this week at the annual field convention 
of the Metropolitan Life. It is called 
“the locomotive,” and its initial outburst 
came during the opening of the conven- 
tion and as a tribute to President Ecker. 
It starts with slow handclapping, which 
sounds like artillery fire; then quickens 
and finally arrives at a tremendous velo- 
city. In brief, it is an imitation of a 
train getting under way, such as the 
imitations ot a departing railroad train 
that drummers in vaudeville sometimes 
give. It is a decidedly effective con- 
vention evidence of affection. 

The locomotive applause greeted Sec- 
ond Vice-President Frank O. Ayres when 
he made his initial appearance before the 
Metropolitan convention to read the list 
of the leaders.. When the managers got 
through with this outburst they started 
singing songs, the two principal ones 
being “Let Me Call You Sweetheart” 
and “He Ain’t Got No Style.” For a 
period of more than five minutes the 
song singing continued. 

Mr. Ayres, who is head of the Ordinary 
division of the company and who has 
an extraordinary popularity in the field, 
was highly praised by President Ecker 
because of the remarkable record the 
company has made in Ordinary. 

Irving Seidman of Maspeth, N. Y., 
was introduced as the agent who led in 
Ordinary placed business. His writings 
in that direction were $636,000. In addi- 
tion he made a good Industrial record. 





ENDORSES ASSOCIATIONS 





Vice-President Lincoln Says Metropoli- 
tan Life Wants Its Representatives 
to Be in Life Underwriters’ 
Organization 
A strong endorsement of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters was 
given by Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life at the 


field convention of that company held in 
New York this week. He said that 51% 
of the managers of the company were 
members of the National- Association. He 
declared that in the opinion of the com- 
pany membership in the National Asso- 
ciation of Life’ Underwriters was both 
advantageous and useful. 

“On behalf of the president and ex- 
ecutive officers of the Metropolitan Life, 
I want to say that we endorse such 
membership on the part of our mana- 
gers,” he declared. 


TALKS ON NON-MEDICAL 
Dr. Augustus S. Knight of the medical 
division discussed the acceptance of non- 
medical applications for Industrial, Inter- 
mediate and Ordinary insurance. He told 
how this business should be properly 
guarded, guided and supervised. 








dustry who may through co-operation 
with their employer by systematic pay- 
roll deductions have deposits made for 
the sole purpose of creating incomes 
which will become. effective on retire- 
ment. Every manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Life should familiarize himself with 
this distinction between old age pension 
and industrial retirement, and I+ would 
commend to this audience a careful re- 


reading of the address recently delivered - 


by Mr. Kimball, director of Group an- 
nuities, before the Ohio Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association,’a copy of ‘which was 
sent to each manager.” ' ; 


Met Group Managers In 
Fourteenth Convention 


JAMES E. KAVANAGH PRESIDES 





Second Vice-President Announces First 
Quarter’s Production Up 55% 
Over That of Last Year 





The Metropolitan Life group depart- 
ment staged a 55% increase in group 
production the first quarter of this year 
over the same period of last year, ac- 
cording to the announcement of James 
E. Kavanagh, second vice-president of 
the company, who presided at the four- 
teenth annual sales conference of the 
group division in session this week at 
the home office. It was brought out by 
several speakers at the meetings how the 
large increases in group business today 
are of utmost benefit not only to in- 
surance companies but to American in- 
dustry. 

The group meetings were attended by 
more than 100 of the Metropolitan’s di- 
visional sales managers and supervisors 
and by almost a similar number from 
the home office. At the opening session 
Monday morning Mr. Kavanagh cited 
the department’s past years’ accomplish- 
ments and dealt on the promising outlook 
for 1931. He also took occasion to in- 
troduce the company’s 1930 leaders. 

Ecker and Lincoln Attend 

President Frederick H. Ecker and 
Vice-President Leroy A: Lincoln also 
greeted the group managers at the open- 
ing session. Both emphasized the great 
Opportunities for service in this branch 
of the business, service of immense value 
to the country, E. O. Dunlop, assistant 
actuary, gave a talk on the new perma- 
nent and total disability clause which 
goes into effect May 1, and on other 
phases of modern group underwriting. 

The Monday afternoon session took 
the form of a group annuities sales con- 
ference, the speakers being A. C. Camp- 
bell, third vice-president of the company ; 
James D. Craig, chief actuary; E. C. 
McDonald, assistant secretary; and Ger- 
ald Priestman, associate sales manager 
from Great Britain. All speakers cov- 
ered the subject of group annuities from 
both a sales and administrative view- 
point. The address of Mr. Priestman 
drew considerable attention. He con- 
trasted the way business is transacted in 
Great Britain with that of America, 
pointing out that the English business 
procedure is strictly formal and carried 
on in the traditional manner. 

The first speaker in the Wednesday 
afternoon session was F. H. Whelan, as- 
sociate sales manager in the group de- 
partment, who cited figures indicating 
the rapid growth made in this branch 
of the business by the leading compa- 
nies. In discussing the question of com- 
petition, he urged the managers to talk 
up their own company and not to talk 
down the others. 

Service Bureau Described 

James L. Madden, third vice-president, 
was introduced by Mr. Kavanagh as the 
“father” of the Policyholders’. Service 
Bureau, one of the Metropolitan’s great- 
est prides. He told of the bureau’s de- 
velopment and of the service it is ren- 
dering industry today. The bureau has 
been an important factor in creating 
good-will on the part of the public giv- 
ing the company’s representatives, in 
turn, a tremendous asset to work. with. 
The staff members of the bureau were 
then introduced: by Mr. Kavanagh, most 
of whom have had very valuable ex- 
perience in other channels before join- 
ing the Metropolitan, 

The importance of moral character in 
the insurance business was stressed by 
Fred Ulmer, popular assistant manager 
of the group division, who spoke on 
“Trends,” pinch-hitting for Manager J. 
M. Campbell, who was unable to attend 
the conference because of jury duty. 
Brief but inspiring talks by Ingalls Kim- 
ball, director of group annuities, and A. 
C: Campbell closed the business sessions 
of the group conference. 
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Disallow Deduction 
Of Premium From Tax 


COMPANIES INSURED OFFICERS 





Concerns Were Not Beneficiaries But 
Tax Appeals Board Denied De- 
duction as Expense 





When a corporation pays the premium 
on insurance on the life of an officer in 
which it is neither directly nor indirectly 
the beneficiary the premium is subject to 
deduction from the corporation income 
tax only when it is shown that the ex- 
penditure for the insurance is a neces- 
sary expense in carrying on the business, 
according to two recent decisions by the 
U. S. Board of Tax Appeals. 

In one case Semon Bache & Co. of 
New York had insured the lives of Jos- 
eph Dreyfuss and Isidore Sobel, presi- 
dent and vice-president respectively, the 
insurance being made payable to their 
wives. The premium was charged on the 
hooks of Bache & Co, to operating ex- 
penses. The commissioner of Internal 
Revenue disallowed the deduction and 
Bache & Co. appealed to the Board of 
Tax Appeals. In this case the board said 
in its decision sustaining the commis- 
sioner : 

“The petitioner claims the right to de- 
duct the insurance premiums. This claim 
needed proof of facts which would avoid 
the negative provision of section 215 (a) 
(4) which prohibits a deduction, and at 
the same time meet the requirements of 
section 234 (a) (1) which authorizes a 
deduction. Paragraph 5 of the stipula- 
tion is sufficient for the former purpose, 
but where are the facts showing that the 
amounts of the premiums represented or- 
dinary and necessary expenses paid or 
incurred in carrying on the business of 
the petitioner? In its brief the peti- 
tioner attempts to remedy this situation 
by arguing, contrary to the stipulation, 
that it did derive some indirect benefit 
from the policies. But it must realize 
that in so seesawing it will get nowhere 
for when it moves far enough in that 
direction to do any good, away will go 
the other proof necessary to avoid sec- 
tion 215 (a) (4). Furthermore, we have 
not been told the amount of the pre- 
miums nor the basis on which the books 
were kept and the returns made. Judg- 
ment will be entered for the respondent.” 


Must Show Purpose of Insurance 


In another case Womrath, Inc., insured 
its president, Arthur R. Womrath, the 
policy being payable to his wife. In this 
instance the Tax Board ruled as follows: 

“The Revenue Act of 1924 is here in- 
volved and section 215 (a) is applicable. 
That section provides: ‘In computing 
net income no deduction shall in any 


case be allowed in. respect of— 


(4) Premiums paid on any life inur- 
ance policy covering the life of any of- 
ficer or employe, or of any person 
financially interested in any trade or 
business carried on by the taxpayer, 
when the taxpayer is directly or indi- 
rectly a beneficiary under such policy.’ 

“It may be conceded that the tax- 
payer in the instant case was not di- 
rectly or indirectly a beneficiary under 
the policy here involved. It may be 
pointed out, however, that the statute 
quoted above does not authorize a de- 
duction of the premium where the tax- 
paver is not such a beneficiary in the 
policy. It only prohibits the deduction 
where it is such a beneficiary, regardless 
of other features that might otherwise 
entitle it to such deduction. 

“We must look to other parts of the 
statute to find, if we can find, authority 
for the deduction. The record does not 
disclose the motive or purpose of the 
board. of directors in authorizing the 
payment of those premiums by the cor- 
poration. It may be they were paid as 
additional compensation, or it may be 
they were merely distributions of profits 
or a gift. We may not deal in. surmises; 
we must decide cases upon the evidence 
submitted and put into the record, There 
being no evidence in the record enabling 


the Board to determine the purpose of 
those premium payments, we cannot de- 
termine what the purpose was, hence, 
we must, and do hold, that it has not 
been shown that such payments are de- 
ductible. The action of the Commis- 
sioner on that issue is sustained.” 





TEXT OF DIVIDEND RULING 





Van Schaick Tells Why He Thinks An- 
nouncement of Reductions Should Be 
Made in Advance 


The text of the letter of Commissioner 
Van Schaick to life companies relative 
to early announcement of dividend re- 
ductions for 1932, news of which was 
printed in The Eastern Underwriter last 
week, reads as follows: 

To all Authorized Life Insurance Companies: 
In this Department’s circular letter of Janu- 
ary 10, 1930, it was held that any advance an- 
nouncements of dividends must be made within 
two months of the date when the first divi- 
dend is payable, to which the announcement 
refers. It is possible that due to existing busi- 
ness conditions some life companies may find 
it advisable to adopt a lower dividend scale 
for 1932. 

In order to prevent a large volume of busi- 
ness being written upon dividend representa- 
tions and estimates which cannot be fulfilled, 
I am of the opinion that if a company con- 
templates a reduction in dividends for 1932, it 
should not only be permitted but required to 
announce the change at the earliest possible 
date. This appears only fair to the insuring 
public.. In order to place all companies upon 
an equality, I am ruling that the early an- 
nouncement in such cases is mandatory and not 
merely permissive. 

Each company should notify this Department 
of any action by its board of directors result- 
ing in any material change in the dividend 
formula and in addition furnish a copy of any 
statement or recommendation of the actuary 
or other executive officer with respect to such 
change in dividends. 





PERPETUITY LAW PASSED 





New York Legislature Passes Measure 
Which Will Eliminate Litigation and 
Allow Realty Development 


A bill which changes the perpetuity 
law in New York State has been passed 
by the legislature, and is now awaiting 
Governor Roosevelt’s signature. The 
measure, although of vast importance, 
has escaped the attention of the general 
public because the subject reaches back 
centuries ago to the laws of ancient Eng- 
land made by men now famous in his- 
tory. 

The old law allowed property to be 
tied up for two lives and a minority. 
In neighboring states the law permits 
a property to be leased or tied up for 
the duration of the lives of any num- 
ber of persons and then a minority. Un- 
der the provision of the measure await- 
ing the Governor’s signature a man can 
provide that his property shall remain 
as a single unit until the last survivor of 
his children, or other relatives, if there 
are more than two, dies. 

The passage of the law has been 
strongly advocated in some quarters be- 
cause it would eliminate litigations and 
allow the full development of estate 
properties and increase the tax revenue 
to the city and the state. 





AETNA LOCAL ADS 


The Aetna Life is now furnishing one 
column, seven inch advertisements to lo- 
cal agents who want to run them in daily 
papers. New advertisements are issued 
each week. All the ads have a conspicu- 
ous, distinctive border, pointed top and 
bottom. Copy ties in with the company’s 
national advertising campaign. 





INGALLS-BURSON CHARGES 


A. G. Ingalls, former president, and 
G. E. Burson, former secretary of the 
Bankers Guaranty Life of Sedalia, Mo., 
will be given a preliminary hearing in 
May on charges growing out of use of 
funds of the life company. 





Lapse Robs Children 
__ of Their Mother’s Time 





This photograph is used in one of the new series of lapse letters which are mailed 
from the Home Office of NWNL to lapsed policyholders. The letters are mailed in series, 
at appropriate intervals, each with a different picture. The idea, of course, is the same in 
all the letters, pointing out the importance of keeping one’s insurance in force all of the 
time. This reproduction is very much reduced in size as each of the photos occupies the 
entire inside spread of a four page letter 11 by 17 inches, the message being on the 
front page. 


Photos Help to 
COMBAT LAPSES 


Of course, to NWNL fieldmen, 
Home Office co-operation of this 
sort is not new; but these lapse 
letters are new and different. They 
add additional strength to NYNL’s 
already well established system of 


conservation. 


The introduction of these new 
lapse letters is in line with NYNL’s 
policy of incessantly working side 
by side with its fieldmen, furnish- 
ing the tools to help sell and hold 


: business. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, Presiwent 


STRON G~— Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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T. M. Riehle’s Call Too Arms 


Equitable Manager and Round Table Chairman Asks Entire 
Life Insurance Fraternity to Devote 25 Days in May to 
A Drive for Production Increase; Many Leaders 


Endorse His. Unique Campaign 


Theodore M. Riehle, manager of the Equitable Life Assprrance Society 
at 225 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York, and chairman of the Million 
Dollar Round Table which meets annually at the time of the conventions 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters, made the fraternity sit 
up and take notice this week when he launched a call to arms to the life 
insurance fraternity of America to go out during May and build life insur- 


ance production up to normal. 
ance agents. 


He is seeking to interest 200,000 life insur- 


Mr. Riehle has mailed his “call to arms” to every member general 
agent, manager and superintendent of the National Association of Life 


Underwriters, 3,100 odd in number. 


Also, his message goes to every life 


agency officer of every life company in the United States so that they may 
know what he has in mind about the campaign he has launched in order 


that they will extend their influence to make it a success. 


Among those who 


have endorsed his campaign are Walter FE. Webb, vice-president of the 
National Life of the U. S. A.; Roger B. Hull of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters; Frank L. Jones, vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion, Equitable Society; John Marshall Holcombe, manager of the Bureau 
of Life Insurance Sales Research, and H. G. Kenagy, assistant manager ; 
George FE. Lackey, president of the National Association of Life Under- 


writers; and Leon Gilbert Simon, president of the local association. 


message follows: 


An Open Letter to the Life Insurance 
Fraternity of America 
A CALL TO ARMS! 

The Situation: Much has been said 
about Life Insurance production being 
below par for the first quarter of 1931. 
“New life insurance seems to have lost all 
the momentum it possessed in the earlier 
part of 1930,” read a quotation in the 
New York Herald Tribune a few days 
ago. Negative thinking and conversation 
are contagious. That our business has 
been affected by the general pessimistic 
frame of mind of the average American 
business man, cannot be denied. “Haven't 
we taken a licking because we expected 
to have to take one?” 

“Old” agents have been more affected 
and infected than newer ones. If pur- 
chasing power has decreased somewhat 
or if business conditions generally have 
produced increased sales resistance, con- 
versation about it won’t help the situa- 
tion any. Nor do I mean to imply that 
the way to cure a business depression 
is to ignore its existence. But is there 
really any reason for pessimism in our 
business ? 

Let us at least be conscious of the sit- 
uation and do something concretely about 
it. Perhaps we are not seeing as many 
people as we should. Perhaps we need 
to see twice as many as usual. More 
interviews per day—more intelligent 
prospecting—better sales presentations 
fitted especially to present conditions cer- 
tainly will help. But let’s do something 
about it! 

The fact is, and indisputably so, that 
the public attitude certainly is by far 
more favorable to life insurance than 
ever before. Let’s capitalize on present 
conditions which make life insurance 
more than ever necessary and desirable. 
Well, then, let’s cash in on it. Tf it 
takes more work per interview and more 
interviews to cash in on it, let’s do what 
it takes. Let’s stop “singing the blues.” 
The trouble is that we have acquired 
the habit of making alibis and have lost 
the art of going out and getting real 
results in selling, Anybody can do it 
when things are rosy. 

The present situation is a real and 
interesting challenge to the life insurance 
men of America. 


The Remedy and Plan: What is need- 


ed is a remedy—a simple idea to bring 


business back to par, to turn the corner 
to go forward! 
The line-of least 
ward! 
Inactivity of underwriters must be re- 


for- 


resistance is 


His 


duced. The average life underwriter 
doesn’t spend any too much time in the 
presence of prospects. Activity must be 
increased. If 25% greater effort will 
bring sales back to normal it is our 
duty to see that the effort is put forth. 

April showers bring May flowers. May 
has twenty-five sunny working days. Let 
each underwriter in America in the 25 
Working days in May pledge himself to 
see ten people a day—to have three real 
interviews each day. Three times twen- 








1930 gave The Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company, Ft.Wayne, 
Indiana,/O0Zmore pala Business 

than 1929. 











ty-five is seventy-five. Minimum result 
—six quality applications. 
sult—$25,000 of good volume. 


Is there any life underwriter who 
would not engage himself to do twenty- 
five thousand dollars of business in the 
month of May? Get your co-workers to 
pledge seventy-five interviews—six cases 
—$25,000 volume, as a minimum. Many 
will do much more and pledge much 
more. Is this a difficult undertaking? 
Would it be asking too much of your 
men? Would it be asking too much of 
even your smallest producer? Your larg- 
er producers of course will. do much 
more. I am positive that in every agen- 
cy in every town there are men who can 
and will honestly pledge themselves to 
have seventy-five interviews which will 
result in their writing of $100,000 in a 
given month if urged and with the proper 
stimulation. 

The idea is that the Life Underwriters 


Further re-. 








factor in assisting agents to success. 


Provident Tools—No. 4 





TRAINING COURSE 


The Provident Mutual Training Course in 


Life Underwriting has proved to be a potent 


It is 


unexcelled in thoroughness. 


Provident ‘Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 








of America, on May 1, 1931, regardless 
of company or location, start to work, 
shoulder to shoulder, for the glory of the 
business—to have this great institution 
of ours take the lead by concerted effort 
—one for all and all for one—an opti- 
mist’s army—by real work, regardless of 
handicaps, even if they exist, to turn 
the corner and go forward! 


Action: I have never worked anything 
like a solid month, day and night, in 
the life insurance business in my life. 
However, I am going to make it my bus- 
iness to interview 250 people in the 
month of May and my minimum volume 
goal is $1,000,000, which I fully expect to 
accomplish. Business with me is going 
to be just as good as I can make it. 
Life insurance can be written at any and 
all times. My purpose is to prove the 
point that life insurance can be written 
regardless of obstacles, because of and 
in spite of conditions, whatever they may 
be. It would be much easier for me to 
throw out the idea and sit back and 
await results but that would not be very 
sportsmanlike. 

Let all life insurance men get together 
immediately and go to work for the ben- 
efit of their agencies, their companies, 
for the great business they represent, and 
for themselves. Incidentally, the by- 
products of extra work done in May 
even where business is not written, will 
certainly bear fruit a little bit later. This 
simple idea may point the way to a 
speedy recovery of normal business vol- 
ume. 

Intelligent hard work plus courage still 
spells success. A well known author says 
“Guts is grace under pressure.” 

I know you will understand the spirit 
in which this letter is written. I am 
not attempting to preach. I have no 
right to. Preaching freezes, example 
warms. My agency and I, personally, 
will do in May exactly what this letter 
outlines. There is no law against try- 
ing. One thing is certain. The result 
will be better with an effort of this kind 
than without it. The least we will do 
is plus our business. 

A Field Idea: This idea originates in 
the field. To get the reaction of the 
field from all four corners of the coun- 
try, I have discussed the idea personally 
and by long-distance telephone with a 
dozen life insurance men. It has received 
unanimous approval, Otherwise I would 
not write this letter. 

Don’t we owe something to our com- 
panies and to the institution of life in- 
surance? To paraphrase, “Now is the 
time for all good life insurance men to 
come to the aid of their business’—no 
matter what effort it takes. 

Spending the required number of hours 
in the field is the answer. Let us note 
the philosophy of Thomas A. Edison. 


“Cheer Up!” 


“I have been through five depressions 
during my business life. They all act 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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EB: J. SISEBY 


By E. J. Sisley 


The duties of a general agent, whose 
organization assumes any _ reasonable 
size, are apt to become so full of admin- 
istrative and executive work that he finds 
less time for personal production than 
he can well afford to give, and when he 
aspires to be a personal producer the 
time arrives in his career when he must 
chose between the general agency work 
and that of personal production. 

Life insurance protection now requires 
more expert advice, plus a_ greater 
knowledge of the business than hereto- 
fore, because life insurance usages are 
multiplied. It is an acknowledged fact 
that we are approaching the greatest era 
of life insurance buying—for protection, 
as well as investment purposes—and men 
who can sell can more profitably spend 
their time in securing interviews and 
building up their personal production. 

I believe that the co-operation of trust 
companies, with the wide publicity they 
are giving to the establishment of insur- 
ance trusts, together with the statement 
of Prof. Huebner that “more business 
brains insurance is required,” will make 
the path of the intelligent well-informed 
life underwriter an easy one. 





By Walter W. Brinckerhoff 


One of the most disconcerting and 
distressing things about the insurance 
business in the past is that not enough 
attention has been paid to what is called 
the follow-up. Constantly we run across 
men past 45 or 50, sometimes older, who 
did not pay much attention to their in- 
surance when first written as they re- 
lied implicitly upon some agent who may 
later have retired from the business or 
was not competent in the first place. 
The policy was written; the premiums 
paid when due. Often after the policy 
was delivered that was the last that the 
insured saw of the man who persuaded 
him to take out the policy. Years went 
by; emergencies arose, and the discov- 
ery was made that the insurance was in- 
adequate or not the right type. The 
situation would be complicated by the 
fact that possibly the insured could not 
Pass a medical examination so he could 
not remedy the defects in his insurance 
program. These are most unfortunate 
Insurance tragedies. 

So many people have had experience 
of this type that more and more the 
business public wants to deal with in- 
Surance people upon whom it can de- 
Pend; with insurance © representatives 
Who are really representative; who know 
exactly what ‘insurance is needed and 
how to write it. Sane business men do 
not buy real estate or make investments 
haphazard. They do not go into real 
estate ventures, business deals or invest- 
Ment propositions because somebody 
Comes into their office with a likeable 


Why Sisley & Brinckerhoff Members 
Gave Up General Agency Contracts 


Decided That There Is Insistent Demand On Part of Business 
Community For Personal Producers Of Long Experience, 
and Knowledge of Technique of Business 


The announcement in The Eastern Underwriter that E. J. Sisley, W. W. 
Brinckerhoff, Frank D. Chinnock and C. McC. Heissenbuttel, members of Sisley & 
Brinckerhoff, Inc., 80 Maiden Lane, New York, had terminated their general agency 
contracts with the Travelers, in order to devote themselves to personal production 
activities, and that their headquarters would be in the Travelers Building, 55 John 
Street, New York (members of their unit also accompanying them to the new 
quarters), was received with unusual interest among the production forces of the 


city. 


It was generally regarded as a straw which shows which way the wind is 


blowing, a significant trend of the times. Never before has the need of experts in 
writing business, especially in large cities, been so emphasized—men who understand 
the changing technique of insurance, the newer needs of insurance, the growing 
importance of insurance in meeting the complicated business and economic angles 


of modern life. 


_The Eastern Underwriter has asked Messrs. Sisley, Brinckerhoff, Chinnock and 
Heissenbuttel to tell something about the abilities required of insurance producers 
nowadays and why this highly specialized equipment is needed. What they say 


is printed on this page. 


personality. They approach these trans- 
actions analytically, with full informa- 
tion, watching each step. If such caution 
is needed elsewhere it certainly is para- 
mount to buy just as carefully insurance 
which furnishes protection of the most 
vital kind and in so many ways. 


By Frank D. Chinnock 
From the viewpoint of the man who is 
contacting day in and day out the life 
insurance business makes more demands 





C. McC. HEISSENBUTTEL 


at the present time for specialized 
knowledge and advice than ever before 
in the history of the business. 

The old policyholder and the new 
prospect are all buying insurance in larg- 
er amounts than ever before and are 
buying it for the purpose of rounding 
out and solidifying their life insurance 
estates. They are, in the great majority 
of cases, buying it for specific purposes. 
The day has gone never to return when 
a life insurance solicitor walks into a 
prospect’s office and suggests that he 
purchase a policy. 

Today the sale of life insurance is 
largely influenced by the ability and 
technical knowledge that the life insur- 
ance solicitor offers his client. The life 
insurance trust, recent important treas- 
ury decisions and the many ramifications, 
both legal and otherwise of modern busi- 
ness insurance impose a duty and an 
obligation on the part of the solicitor 
of either thoroughly equipping himself 
to meet modern demands of the insuring 
public or to see many large cases writ- 
ten by the man who is prepared to pay 
the price in study and work. 

Many years ago the million dollar pro- 


ducer was a rarity. He was the individ- 
ual whom the neophyte in the business 
hoped some day to meet and in meeting 
perhaps learn of the magic that account- 
ed for his success. There was no magic 
then and there is no magic now. It is 
merely a question of so equipping your- 
self that you have something to offer 
him in the way of specialized knowledge, 
something that will unquestionably 
point out the advantage accruing to him 
by the purchase of life insurance from 





FRANK D. CHINNOCK 
you rather than someone else. 


The Associated Underwriters 


The opportunity of lunching occasion- 
ally with some of the leading producers 
in the country and discussing with them 
their problems and viewpoints is an in- 
valuable aid in keeping abreast of the 
times. A unique organization, the Asso- 
ciated Underwriters, formed in this city 
some few years ago, contains at the pres- 
ent time eighteen of the prominent pro- 
ducers in this city and at the meetings 
the various members learn by actual con- 
tact of the mcthods used by some of 
these famous life underwriters. The dis- 
cussions are always of absorbing interest 
and the various members as a whole all 
place particular stress on the value ob- 
taining from the discussion of problems 
by the members themselves. 

Several days ago a prominent life un- 
derwriter in this city told me that there 
was no doubt in his mind that the trend 
in the creating of life insurance estates 
pointed toward the establishment of the 
average estate to a point higher than 
had ever seemed possible before—that 
the million dollar producer of today 





WALTER W. BRINCKERHOFF 


would automatically be the five million 
dollar producer of some five years hence 
—that the trend was apparent and that 
the producer of today who laid a proper 
groundwork would inevitably fall heir to 
his share of the vast amount of life in- 
surance that would be placed upon the 
books of the companies in the years to 
come. 





By C. McC. Heissenbuttel 


One night the Evening Sun carried a 
picture in its special feature, “Twenty- 
five Years Ago Today,” showing a man 


‘trying to light the acetylene lamps on 


his car. 


It is impossible for me to go back 
twenty-five years in the insurance busi- 
ness, but I can easily recall conditions 
fifteen years ago, and there is about 
the same difference in our business as 
there is between the old acetylene lamps 
and the present switch controlled head- 
lights of today. 

Now, on the average, we have a type 
of individual selling insurance who is of 
much better calibre than those who were 
going into the business fifteen years ago. 
The old adage then was, “If you are 
broke and can’t find a job, try the in- 
surance business.” You spent an hour 
with somebody learning how to read the 
numerals in a rate book and out you 
went to sell your product. 


The Growth of Training 


All this is now changed. What are 
considered to be the finest universities 
in the country are today supplying large 
numbers of men to the insurance busi- 
ness from their graduation classes. These 
men, upon entering the business, are 
given at least three months of very in- 
tensive training, and are grounded in the 
fundamentals of their business before 
they ever attempt to obtain an order. I 
was fortunate enough to attend the first 
class at New York University for a three 
months’ period and the knowledge gained 
there has been of inestimable value. 

Selling life insurance today requires a 
broad knowledge of economics and hu- 
man relations. The time for sobbing 
over the fate of the wife and children 
who may be left destitute is certainly 
past. Of course, emotions are still the 
strongest means for final motivation for 
action, but the intelligent buyer today 
demands competent advice rather than 
copious tears. 

We are in an ever-changing business. 
Years ago the 20 Year Endowment and 
20 Payment Life were sold broadcast. 
Today when insurance is properly sold, 
the policy form finally decided upon is 
one out of a thousand types and is chos- 
en in a custom-like way to synchronize 
perfectly with the particular peculiar 
economic conditions of the buyer. 

To handle the subject intelligently the 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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N asense, “You, In- 
corporated”—that 
is, you and your family 
—are a growing busi- 
ness! You are their 
“president” and their 
capital. 


Will the“firm” always 
be in good financial 
standing —even if it 
loses its “president” ? 
Our new tna Family 
Income Policy assures 
that it will. 


May we tell you how? 


(YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS HERE) 


AETNA-IZE 


Perhaps you 
are too good 
to them NOW 








OUR inclination 
may be to give 
them everything they 
want— but suppose 
you were taken from 
them, would “WANT” 
be spelt in capital 
letters ? 


Our new 4tna Family 
Income Policy is worthy 
of every family man’s 
consideration. 

May we tell you about it? 


(YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS HERE) 


AETNA-IZE 


@ 


Linked 


to every AE tna-izer’s locality 


A National Advertising Campaign such as 
the Aitna Life is conducting this year 
through The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Literary Digest, is only as effective as 
its weakest link. The weakness generally 
is no direct, aggressive measure for con- 
verting the interest such advertising creates 
into actual sales. But no such weakness 
exists in the Aitna Life campaign. Every’ 
fEtna-izer throughout the country has at 
his disposal without cost a series of local 
newspaper advertisements, in mat form, 
linking up directly with the National ad- 
vertisements. These advertisements, like 
the samples reproduced here, are single 
column, 7 inch. They. all carry the same 
conspicuous, identifying border. They pro- 
vide for the AEtma-izer's own name and 
address. They bring public interest into 
direct contact with the man who ts author- 
ized to convert possibilities into actualities. 
They provide a strong, effective final link. 


@ 





A tna Life 


The tna Life’s New Home 





Insurance Company 














An Architectural Masterpiece 


Hartford, Connecticut 




















They couldn’t do 
without you. But 
if they had to..? 


‘ 


asteady income 
to maintain the stand. 
ard of living you have 
established for them? 
Would their school- 
ing go on without 
interruption ? 

Your answer can 
easily be “yes” with 
fEtna’s new Family 
Income Policy. 


May we tell you more 
about i 


(YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS HERE) 


AETNA-IZE 
















To a father 
who has bought 
an easy chair 


UPPOSE that chair 
should suddenly 
become just a memo- 
ry of a devoted daddy? 
Would your family 
be able to carry on as 
you would want them 
to? Our new tna 
Family Income Policy 
assures that they will! 
It will fit your bud- 
get, too. 
May we tell you more 

about it? 


(YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS HERE) 


AETNA-IZE 


@ 
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Unemployment To Be 
Studied In New York 


STATE COMMITTEE IS CREATED 





Legislators Will Study Question from All 
Angles and Report Findings to 
1932 Legislature 





The unemployment situation in New 
York State will be thoroughly investi- 
vated through the passing of the Marcy 
Resolution by the states’ legislature last 
week. The resolution provides for the 
creation of a joint legislative committee 
of five members of the assembly and 
three senators to investigate unemploy- 
ment and report to the legislature of 
1932, and for an appropriation of $25,- 
000 to be paid out of the legislative con- 
tingent fund. 

The committee is directed “to investi- 
gate the cause of unemployment, season- 
al unemployment, and technological un- 
employment to the end that it may for- 
mulate and report to the legislature a 
recommendation for a policy and to make 
recommendations for such legislation as 
may be necessary to serve the best in- 
terests of all the people of the state, 
with full consideration of the equities of 
employers and employes without discrim- 
ination.” 


Appropriation Ample 


As introduced Tanuary 12 the resolu- 
tion called for $50,000 but when the rules 
committee reported it just before ad- 
journment of the legislature the amount 
of money made available was cut to $25,- 
000. This is considered ample, in view 
of the fact that statistics required for 
the work of such committee are in course 
of collection and compilation by two pri- 
vate agencies, which agencies are willing 
to co-operate with the state in effecting 
a solution to this vexatious problem. 

The legislative leaders did not take 
kindly to the suggestion that a tempo- 
rary state commission be created to study 
this subject, with some of the members 
of such a commission named by the gov- 
ernor. Legislative leaders feel that in 
the final analysis the responsibility for 
finding a solution to the problem is theirs 
and that they should not be hampered 
in the study of the subject by well mean- 
ing citizens who know nothing about 
legislative procedure or the proper way 
to draft legislation. 





AMPLE SECURITY 


Schaick’s Rules on Amortized 
Values Where Ability to Pay 
Is Unquestioned 
Superintendent Van Schaick of New 
York has made a ruling on the question 
discussed at a hearing held by the De- 
partment on March 25 which involved the 
right of life insurance companies to carry 
on an amortized basis guaranteed bonds, 
debentures and other evidences of debt 
permitted by the amendment to Section 
100 of the Insurance Law in 1928. 
The Superintendent states that his in- 
terpretation of Section 18 is that “amply 
secured” includes the financial standing, 
credit and ability to pay of corporations. 
Therefore, he has held that life insurance 
companies may carry their securities at 
amortized value where the securities rep- 
resent the obligations of corporations 
whose ability to pay the same at ma- 
turity is unquestionable. In determin- 
ing such ability to pay, the financial 
standing and earning power of the cor- 
porations will and should be considered. 





Van 





GEORGE E. LACKEY’S PLANS 


George E. Lackey, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, will address the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation at its monthly meeting April 28. 
Before returning to his home in Okla- 
homa City he will also attend the tenth 
anniversary meeting of the Paul F, Clark 
agency in Boston April and the mid- 
year meeting of the executive committee 
of the National Association May 1 and 2. 


Right to Cancel Policy 
For Loan Held Void 


A KENTUCKY COURT DECISION 





Provision for Automatic Cancelation 
When Policy Loan Plus Interest 
Equals Face Value Void 





The Kentucky Court of Appeals has 
held that a provision for the automatic 
cancelation of a life policy when a policy 
loan plus interest equals the cash value 
is void. 

The late Henry S. Barker had a $5,000 
policy with the Northwestern Mutual 
which became fully paid up December, 
1916. In June, 1926, Mr. Barker bor- 
rowed $3,625 on the policy and executed 
a note or loan agreement which con- 
tained the following clause: 


“In case of the nonpayment of any interest 
on said loan as above provided, such interest 
shall be added to and become a part of the 
principal of said loan and shall bear interest 
at the rate aforesaid. Whenever the total in- 
debtedness to the said company on account of 
said loan and accrued interest shall equal or 
exceed the cash surrender value of said policy, 
and thirty-one days after notice shall have been 
mailed to the last known address of the insured, 
and of any assignee of said policy, the said pol- 
icy shall, without other action on the part of the 
said company, become void and be deemed sur- 
rendered in consideration of the cancellation of 
said loan.” 


Right of Company Contested 

The interest on the loan was not paid when 
due on June 8, 1927. On December 9, 1927, 
the company notified Judge Barker—at least the 
communication was delivered at his address— 
that the loan including accrued interest at that 
time equalled or exceeded the cash surrender 
value of the policy, and unless the loan, or not 
less than the amount of accrued interest should 
be paid before the expiration of thirty-one days, 
the cash surrender value of the policy would 
be applied in liquidation of the loan and the 
policy cancelled. 

No attention seems to have been given the 
matter, perhaps due to the fact that the insured 
was incapacitated by illness to attend to his 
affairs, as is stipulated. On January 12, 1928, 
the company advised that the cash surrender 
value of the policy having been exhausted, the 
policy “is now out of force,” and the loan agree- 
ment was therewith returned. Judge Barker 
died April 23, 1928, and this suit was instituted 
to recover the difference between the indebted- 
ness and the face of the policy, stated to be 
$951.16. 


Why Right Was Denied 


The right of the insurance company to canc<l 
the policy and avoid payment is denied upon 
several grounds, to-wit: (1) The clause in the 
loan agreement quoted above and under which 
the company acted is void as contrary to public 
policy of this state; (2) if not void, the cash 
surrender value at the time did not or was not 
shown by competent evidence to exceed or equal 
the debt and interest; and (3) the payment of 
the dividend and the accompanying letter dur- 
ing the thirty-one days intervening between no- 
tice of intention and the cancellation constituted 
a waiver and warranted the insured in believing 
the purpose to cancel the policy had been re- 
scinded. It was also urged that the company 
should have reinstituted the policy upon a ten- 
der of $75 made by the insured’s brother in 
his behalf in February, 1928. 





SUCCEED SIR GEORGE MAY, BT. 
P. C. Crump and E. H. Lever Made Joint 
Secretaries of Prudential of 
Great Britain 
The directors of the Prudential Assur- 
ance Co. of London have appointed P. C. 
Crump and E. H. Lever joint secretaries 
of the company in succession to Sir 
George May. Sir George resigned the 
secretaryship last month and was imme- 
diately appointed chairman of the Gov- 
ernment’s new Economy Committee. He 
had a particularly brilliant career with 
the Prudential and during the War was 
instrumental in providing American 

credit for the national Exchequer. 





LATTA PATERSON MANAGER 

Edward C. Latta has been appointed 
manager for the Bankers National Life 
of Jersey City in the Paterson, N. J., 
district. He will work with the J. A. 
McKay agency. For the present head- 
quarters will be in Hawthorne, N. J. 





NEW ACACIA MANAGERS 
Two new managers for the Acacia are 
W. H. Bender at Chicago and C, S. Car- 
mack, Cincinnati. 
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Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in 
1930. Of this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endow- 
ment forms; only 2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These 
ratios, particularly in the present economic situation, demon- 
strate that Nylic Agents are successfully trained to sell the 
more substantial forms of insurance. 
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Meet in Plan to Fight 
Texas Robertson Law 


REASONS FOR MODIFICATION 





Eastern Capital Has Fought Shy of State 
in Many Instances Since 1907; Would 
Reduce Mortgage Interest Rates 





On April 13 a meeting of San Antonio 
business men was held in the Chamber 
of Commerce, that city, to devise ways 
and means of obtaining favorable con- 
sideration of the bill of Representative 
Anderson to modify the Robertson Law 
of 1907 so that many of the great life 
insurance companies may return to Tex- 
as. When the Robertson bill, regulating 


investments, became law many compa- 
nies pulled out of the state. Among the 
reasons given at the meeting for the 
modification of the Robertson law were 
these: 

No other state has ever passed ariy 
such law. It has caused Eastern capital 
to feel that Texas was unfriendly to it. 
Millions in real estate mortgages in Tex- 
as are past due and cannot be refinanced 
for lack of capital. Return of compa- 
nies to Texas would make many mil- 
lions available for investment there the 
first year. Large amount of office space 
would be used by representatives of the 
returning companies. Interest rates on 
mortgages would be reduced. 

L. A. Casey of San Antonio is one 
of the most active figures in the move- 
ment for the modification of the Robert- 
son law. 

Mr. Casey chartered a special train 
which took 200 southwest Texas business 
men and women to Austin Wednesday 
evening to support the bill of Repre- 
sentative Anderson at a hearing of the 
house committee. Mr. Casey says that 
the prospects for amendment of the Rob- 
ertson Law are brighter now than on any 
previous attempt. 


Sisley & Brinckerhoff 


(Continued from Page 11) 


salesman must have a well grounded 
knowledge of the laws affecting the taxa- 
tion of estates. Many points that arise 
are mooted ones, and are beyond the 
power of attorneys to supply a definite 
opinion before a test case has been taken 
through the courts. However, a ‘working 
knowledge of the various laws is certain- 
ly essential, and we have certain points 
which are clearly defined which add in 
the effecting of material reductions in- 
heritance tax wise to the wealthy buyer 
of life insurance. 
The Security Market Situation 


In view of what has transpired in the 
security markets of the world during the 
Nast two years, it has been a source of 
great satisfaction to us in this business 
to know that the policies we have sold 
are still worth 100 cents on the dollar, 
and that there has been no change in 
the financial stability of the companies 
issuing the policies. The agitation dur- 
ing 1929 to permit life insurance compa- 
nies to invest in common stocks was a 
very natural one, considering the ex- 
treme trend of public opinion. However, 
the companies came through this trying 
time without any material change in 
their investment programs, with the re- 
sult that we can today have the same 
confidence in the management and ability 
of the companies to maintain their finan- 
cial stability that we have had in the 
past. 








MRS. ANNA PRICE DIES 

Funeral services were held Monday for 
Mrs. Anna Brady Price, wife of Phil 
W. Price, manager of the St. Louis agen- 
cy of the Central States Life, who died 
last week following an operation. Mrs. 
Price was for many years one of the 
Central States’ star personal producers 
and also took an active interest in civic 
affairs in St. Louis. 


T. M. Riehle’s Plan 


(Continued on Page 10) 


alike. This latest one acts exactly like 
all the rest. The men who, when busi- 
ness fell off 66%, increased their selling 
effort 75%, managed to pull through as 
if there was no depression, and the ef- 
forts of such men tend to shorten the 
periods of depression.” 

Let’s Go—Now! Let’s go “Around the 
Corner” and “On the Upgrade.” I am 
sure your co-workers will rise to the 
idea if you will only present it to them. 
You can use this thought as outlined or 
with variations. A special agency meet- 
ing would be in order. Pledge cards, 
perhaps. Then, a constant follow-up 
during May. 

Please get behind the idea and work 
it. It will surely help improve the morale 
of your organization. A wire or letter 
from you, preferably the former, P.D.Q., 
that you are behind this idea, will be im- 
menscly appreciated. 

Cordially yours, 


Theodore M. Riehle. 





TO STUDY BUILDINGS HERE 


Charles F. Williams, C. P. Johnson, A. I. 
Vorys and Judge Lueders on Build- 
ing Committee of Western & 
Southern Life 
President Charles F. Williams of the 
Western & Southern Life, Clyde P. 
Johnson, vice-president; A. I. Vorys, for- 
mer insurance commissioner of Ohio, and 
Judge William Lueders of the Probate 
Court, Cincinnati, all of whom are mem- 
bers of the building committee of the 
Western & Southern Life, are to visit 
New York to study insurance buildings. 
The Western & Southern Life is to build 
a large addition to its home office in 
Cincinnati. The new building will be 
200 feet north of the present building, 
the number of which is 400 Broadway. 
The building committee will visit the 
structures of the New York Life and 
other buildings. It will also look into 
the new Metropolitan Life Building 

plans. 








DR. J. R. MILLER’S DEATH 


The death on April 6 of Dr. J. R. 
Miller of Rock Hill, S. C., medical ref- 
eree for the Equitable Society for many 
years, has been reported by the company. 


Colonial Life Makes 
Good Showing So Far 


NEW $100,000 CLUB UNDER WAY 





Series of District Banquets Hold Interest 
in First Quarter of Year; Preparing 
for July Events 





Indicative of the first quarter’s show- 
ing the Colonial Life of Jersey City re- 
ports that “the past few weeks show 


considerable new business, many rein- 
statements and revivals with collections 
and advance payments above the aver- 
age.” This is in keeping with the com- 
pany’s goal for 1931 to break all indus- 
trial and ordinary increase records from 
month to month. 

In various Colonial districts since the 
first of the year a series of banquets 
and get-together meetings have been 
held to observe managerial anniversaries 
and fiscal years, among them being the 
Allentown district affair with Manager 
Russell Krantz as toastmaster and E. 
B. Griffith, supervisor of agencies, as 
principal speaker; the North Hudson 
(N. J.) district gathering at which L. B. 
Sabatini celebrated his first anniversary 
as district manager; the joint banquet 
arranged by Managers J. A. Friedman, 
Jersey City, and S. Schwartz, Bay Ridge, 
with more than 100 field men on hand; 
and the Yonkers district pep meeting in 
charge of Manager J. Pennamacoor with 
C. R. Heath, Mt. Vernon manager as 
chief speaker. 

Home office men have been well rep- 
resented at these gatherings and the 
party usually includes E. B. Griffith, 
agency supervisor; Messrs. Charles Kaut- 
man and F. K. Howson, ordinary super- 
visors, and John H. Rees, publicity di- 
rector. Preparations are now being 
made for a number of outings during the 
summer months, the field day of twelve 
New Jersey and ten New York districts 
being scheduled for July 11 to be fol- 
lowed a few weeks later bv a similar 
affair for the eastern Pennsylvania and 
southern New Jersey field forces. 

One development which indicates 
agency progress is that the $60,000 club 
membership has been so successful that 
a $100,000 club has been formed. 

Recent appointments made by the Co- 
lonial Life include Wm. M. Donmoyer as 
manager at Reading, Pa., and the fol- 
lowing assistant managers: 

Pete Hutch, Pittsburgh; Hugh G. Carpenter, 
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Elizabeth; Alexander Davis, West Philadelphia; 
John J. Coleman, Williamsburg, N. Y.; Sidney 
K. Polk, Bay Ridge, N. Y.; Samuel Israel, New 
Brunswick; Milton Cramer, Easton, Pa.; Samuel 
Baldinger, Passaic; Samuel Gang, Jersey City; 
Wesley Carl Belch, Charleroi, Pa.; Le Roy Van 
Viack, Newburgh, N. Y.; Louis Ruggiero and 
Nat. Rennert in the Bronx; Charles Bower- 
man and Simon Van Rood in Harrisburg. 








SIX 
SAFEGUARDS 


FOR ALL YOU 
VALUE MOST 





LIFE INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
will be interested in this new booklet 


Chatham Phenix has issued a new booklet 
describing six basic plans for conserving estates. The 
Life Insurance Trust and the Business Insurance 
Trust are clearly defined and conveniently charted 
for easy reference. Underwriters will find this 
booklet helpful in selling family and estate protection. 
We invite you to write for a copy. 








CHATHAM PHENIX 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Established 1812 
Main Office 149 Broadway — 15 Convenient Branches 
Resources Over $300,000,000 
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A Composite of Views On 
Trust Company Co-operation 


Speaking before the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New York City Tuesday 
evening Edward M. McMahon, second 
vice-president of the Chase National 
Bank, New York, presented a composite 
opinion of life underwriters and trust 
men on some phases of their relations in 
creating life insurance trusts that, he 
said, would “debunk” the co-operation 
movement between the two groups. The 
conclusions expressed by Mr. McMahon 
were not presented as the views of any 
bank but were a composite of the opin- 
ions of many individuals in both groups. 

To bring out these views, four ques- 
tions were asked: 

(1) What are the three most impor- 
tant contributions which the banks and 
trust companies have made to life un- 
derwriting ? 

(2) What are the three most impor- 
tant contributions made by underwriters 
to the co-operative movement ? 

(3) In what three ways can banks 
and trust companies improve the effec- 
tiveness of their co-operation with life 
underwriters? 

(4) In what three ways may under- 
writers improve the effectiveness of their 
co-operation with banks and trust com- 
panies ? 

Some of the Reactions 

Three of the more important reactions 
to the first question were: 

First, the large amount of effective 
bank and trust company advertising and 
publicity which has made the public not 
only more insurance conscious, but more 
income conscious through emphasizing 
that one of the important considerations 
in building and conserving an estate is 
the ultimate income which the principal 
will produce and not merely the gross 
capital available. 

Second, the co-operation of trust offi- 
cers and trust representatives in person- 
ally recommending life insurance in 
those cases in which life insurance is 
needed and can be purchased. 

Third, the banks and trust companies 
have aided the underwriter in writing 
larger cases of business and personal in- 
surance where before, in many instances, 
it was extremely difficult to interest the 
prospect of larger purchasing power. 


Claims of Underwriters 


In answer to the second question it 
was generally claimed by underwriters: 

First, that thousands of underwriters 
are daily carrying the message of estate 
organization, conservation and manage- 
ment, personally to the public regardless 
of the fact that they receive no direct 
financial reward from banks or trust 
companies. 

Second, in their desire to render com- 
plete estate service to their clients un- 
derwriters have expended much time in 
inducing their prospects to trustee their 
general estates even where they knew in 
advance that it would be impossible to 
secure financial reward as a result of 
writing additional life insurance. 

Third, underwriters have corrected 
many false impressions which they have 
found to exist even among members of 
the intelligent and substantial public with 
reference to trust functions and service. 


Conclusions to Be Drawn 


_Going into a summary of the sugges- 
tions which he had collected on these 
points Mr. McMahon continued with the 
following condensed opinion attributed to 
the underwriters: 
_ First, banks and trust companies can 
Improve the effectiveness of their co- 
operation with life underwriters by fur- 
ther extension of the reciprocity idea, 
through some system of tangible help 
expressed in the form of direct leads for 
the sale of life insurance. 

Second, by removing any apprehension 


that New York banks and trust compa- 
nies now have or intend in the future 
to have, a financial interest in either the 
supplying or the writing of life insurance. 

Third, have them eliminate the “holier 
than thou” attitude which still exists in 
the minds of some trust men and in- 
crease the trust man’s real appreciation 
of the life underwriters selling problem 
and the service he renders in this con- 
nection the trust man might be stronger 
if he bought more of it himself. 

The summarized opinion from the 
fourth question was: 

First, the underwriter may improve his 
effectiveness by training himself to know 
the limitations as well as the advantages 
of trusts in meeting his client’s needs and 
that by making a more thorough analysis 
of each prospect before using the trust 
approach, save much time of the trust 
officer. { 

Second, by representing himself as an 
authority on insurance matters only and 
by delegating to the trust man the dis- 
cussion of technical trust administrative 
problems, and to the attorney, legal ad- 
vice pertaining to trusts and wills. 

Third, by keeping in closer contact 
with the case from its inception until 
both the insurance is sold and the legal 
documents are executed. 

The Bank Attitude on Leads 

_ Mr. McMahon said that the co-opera- 
tive movement must stand or fall on the 
policy to be pursued by trust depart- 
ments in regard to making available from 
their commercial departments informa- 
tion which will form the basis of sup- 
plying customer leads to underwriters. 
He went on to say that the position of 
the commercial department of a bank 
or trust company in its transaction with 
its customers is one of confidential busi- 
ness relationship. 

“Even if bank-customer leads could be 
made available in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner,” said Mr. McMahon, “the bank 
would be discriminating, first, against 
its customers; second, against other un- 
derwriters; and third—even of more im- 
portance than the first two—the bank 
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Many Trust Men At 
Underwriters’ Dinner 


IT WAS CO-OPERATORS’ NIGHT 





Edward M. McMahon, Chase Bank, and 
Vincent Coffin, Penn Mutual, Speak- 
ers of Evening 





Members of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York City had an op- 
portunity to look over a good many of 
the trust men of the city at the meeting 
Tuesday evening. It was “Co-operators” 
night and there were present at the head 
table representatives of practically all 
the trust companies of the city and banks 
with trust departments, including a num- 
ber of vice-presidents, assistant vice- 
presidents as well as trust officers. News- 
papers were included among the co-op- 
erators and there were a number of 
newspapermen at the head table also. 

President Leon Gilbert Simon was in 
good form—he has had a very success- 








could be charged with totally disregard- 
ing its policy of placing even above de- 
sire for financial gain, the interests of 
the estate creator and his beneficiary.” 
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45.23% of New Business 
Added to Insurance in Force 


Again the New England Mutual is among the 
leading companies reporting a substantial part 
of New Business added to Insurance in Force. 


Of the New Insurance issued and revived by 
the New England Mutual during 1930, 45.3% 


represented a net gain. 


Policies issued and 
revived = a ° 


New Business * 


Gain in Insurance in 
Force P e 


Ratio of Gain in Insur- 
ance in Force to New 
Business . . . 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Post Office Square 





- 24,325 
- $137,429,657 


$62,300,889 


45.3% 


Boston, Mass. 

















ful administration in a difficult year—and 
his comments and introductions of speak- 
ers were as always pleasing and ade- 
quate. He introduced Hugh D. Hart, 
vice-president of the Penn Mutual, and 
Griffin M. Lovelace, second vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life. President 
Simon said that Governor Roosevelt had 
referred in a very complimentary way to 
the previous dinner at which he was 
guest speaker. 


William C. Bawden, the executive 
manager of the association, was present- 
ed with a handsome desk set in recogni- 
tion of his service to the association and 
its members. He made a neat speech 
of thanks and got an ovation from the 
members. 


President Simon announced that a new 
course was being offered by James Elton 
Bragg, director of the Life Insurance 
Training Course at N. Y. U., the pur- 
puse of which is to qualify life under- 
writers for the CLU degree. 


The speakers of the evening were Ed- 
ward M. McMahon, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank, New 
York, and Vincent B. Coffin, educational 
director of the Penn Mutual. Mr. Cof- 
fin gave an interesting and instructive 
talk on improving sales methods. Mr. 
McMahon discussed co-operation be- 
tween the life underwriter and the trust 
representative. A summary of his re- 
marks appears in other columns of this 
issue. 


The following trust company represen- 
tatives were guests of the association: 


Bank of New York & Trust: McAllis- 
ter Lloyd, vice-president; William Mac- 
kenzie, trust officer. Bankers Trust: H. 
F. Wilson, Jr., vice-president; George 
Lewis, trust officer. Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust: Walter Tresckow, vice- 
president; Harvey Weeks, assistant vice- 
president, Chase National Bank: Joseph 
N. Babcock, vice-president; E. M. Mc- 
Mahon, second vice-president. Chatham 
Phenix National Bank & Trust: Ernest 
H. Watson, vice-president; A. B. Fisk, 
trust officer. Chemical Bank & Trust: 
Barret Montford, vice-president; H. S. 


Koster, assistant trust officer. Empire 
Trust: Frank K. Bosworth, assistant 
vice-president; W. L. Rice, assistant 


trust officer. 


City Bank Farmers Trust: C. D. Mont- 
gomery, vice-president; Fred P. McKen- 
zie, assistant trust officer. Commercial 
National Bank & Trust: F. W. Doty, 
trust officer and vice-president; W. H. 
Nutt, assistant trust officer. Fidelity 
Union Trust: John N. Ellis, new busi- 
ness representative. Guaranty Trust: 
Elmer G. Tewes, assistant trust officer; 
Joseph T. Mead, assistant trust officer. 
Irving Trust: Wentworth P. Johnson, 
vice-president; R. J. Holden, trust rep- 
resentative. Marine Midland Trust: Ar- 
thur M. Hazeltine, vice-president; K. D. 
Robertson, assistant trust officer. New 
York Trust: B. G. Curts, vice-president ; 
Stanley Shepard, Jr., assistant trust of- 
ficer. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 





Practical Suggestions fo Help the Man With the Rat 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


You don’t buy a 


Worth paper; you buy news. 

Telling You don’t’ buy 

The Prospect glasses; you buy 
vision. 


You don’t buy circus tickets; you buy 
thrills. 

You don’t buy a policy; what you buy 
is education for the kids, a certain life 
income for your wife, cancelation of the 
mortgage on your home. You buy a 
pension for the “old man”; freedom from 
worry as to the future of your loved 
ones. You buy an estate by contract, 
the only permanent productive property 
available, money for future delivery. You 
buy peace of mind, happiness, and con- 
tentment.—“Conmutopics.” 

* * * 


The selling power 


Sales Power of understatement is 
Of emphasized by James 
Understatement A. Worsham, sales 


exponent, in his book, 
“Low Pressure Selling.” Here is a case 
he cites: 

“No, sir; my company is only the sec- 
ond best in the world—not the best,” was 
the reply I heard from a life insurance 
man to a friend of mine, who had sar- 
castically remarked at the beginning of 
the interview: “I suppose your company 
is the best in the world?” 

This unexpected comeback startled my 
friend and after a pause to collect his 
wits he ventured: “I do not quite under- 
stand—just second best?” 

The life insurance man, a stranger to 
both of us, smiled and said: “I am sure 
that among vour friends you have several 
life insurance men. They will tell you 
that their companies are the best. I am 
a stranger to you and I am not in any 
position to cast any reflection on the 
integrity of your friends. I can only 
admit that my company is not the best 
—it is just the second best.” 

Before this stranger left, Mr. Wor- 
sham says, he had sold his friend a life 
insurance contract with that “second 
best” company. In fear that prospects 
will not believe, salesmen resort to ex- 
aggeration. Undue emphasis is placed on 
unimportant points—enlarging on fea- 
tures out of all proportion to their worth 
—and too often not hesitating to embody 
out-and-out misstatements. And all this 
accomplishes is the fostering of unbe- 
lief. 


* * * 


As a tonic for dis- 


Tonic couraged salesmen 
For the Life Aetna-Izer 
Discouraged prints this from: the 


Carolina Printing Co. 
“Feel discouraged? Business still in the 
doldrums? Not fighting mad yet? Then 
reach for the buzzer and ’phone for a 
life insurance salesman. 

“When he arrives tell him you guess 
you don’t need any insurance; then sit 
back and listen to a Man! He is a go- 
getter, a live wire go-getter. Rarely in- 


vited to call, he hears more lies than 


GETTERS(- 





I al 


the income tax collector; to him every 
last man in the world is broke, poverty 
stricken—we tell him so, and yet, listen: 
He sells! 

“In good times, in hard times, on rainy 
days, on beautiful summer Saturday af- 
ternoons, he sells a thing to you and to 
me that we can’t see, feel, taste, smell, 
eat, wear, or use.* 

“The only blessed thing we can do 
with what he sells is to brag that we 
have it. And we have got to die to cash 
in!t But we buy it; he makes us want 
it. Huh! If he can sell stuff like that 
we think that we can sell surenuff print- 
ing. Don’t you?” 





*It can be and has been used, for collateral 
for example. 
+The appraiser can be forgiven for this mis- 


statement. All the rest of what he says is solid 
truth. 
e #2 
The way to in- 
Raising crease the average 
Size of size policy is not to 
Policies stop trying for little 


ones and chasing for 
big ones all the time, M. Goldberg of 
the San Francisco branch of the Occi- 
dent Indemnity has found out. He says 
in the company Bulletin, “In my own 
case, after selling hundreds of policies, 
I became dissatisfied with small policies 
and began to dream of large cases. This 
is what happened. 

“After spending two months search- 
ing for wealthy clients I found that it 
pays better to sell a $2,500 policy than 
to chase after a $50,000 customer and 
fail to write him up. 

“I discovered that a great deal of 
tact, diplomacy and politics were invol- 
ved in the success of the larger under- 
taking. Also the anxiety was increased in 
proportion to the size of the possible 
commission. More preparation and time 
was necessary than in writing of smaller 
policies. I found that it did not pay for 
me to concentrate upon the larger cases 
rather to try for a gradual increase 
in the size of policies, keeping within 
my natural reach.” 

x k * 


Felix Levy, of the 


Lapse Ralph G. Engelsman 
Prevention agency of the Penn 
System Mutual in New York 


City, has a system 
which assures the greater part of his 
business staying on the books. In four 
years’ selling, Mr. Levy has paid for 
$4,322,000, and has had only seven lapses, 
two of which were preliminary term 
cases. 

It is Mr. Levy’s practice to see every 
policyholder just before the premium be- 
comes due and to offer him additional 
coverage. This usually brings up the 
question of the premium about to be- 
come due and if the policyholder is con- 
sidering non-renewal, the agent makes a 
resale. Nearly all of his cases are pre- 
paid or on binders, and he now does a 
huge percentage of business with old pol- 
icyholders, further indicating that the 
contacting pays. 
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Eightieth Anniversary Year 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 

The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 

New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
; Incorporated 1851 


1931 


Massachusetts 








PRAISES INSURANCE PRESS 
Comments by E. C. Budlong on News- 
papers; Cross Section Picture of 
Insurance Activities 

E. C. Budlong of the Federal Life of 
Chicago paid the following tribute to in- 
surance newspapers in a recent issue of 
“The Federal”: 

“Frankly we do not know how any 
man can expect to make progress in the 
insurance business if he does not read 
insurance papers. There are many won- 
derful weekly publications—some of 
them national in scope, others confined 
largely to a few states. Reading all of 
them as we do we get a pretty good 
cross-section picture of insurance activi- 
ties in the United States. As the years 
have passed we have had many personal 
and friendly contacts with editors and 
traveling representatives of these papers. 
They have done much to develop a spirit 
of good will between insurance company 
officials and agents. They are on hand 
for all insurance organization conven- 
tions and give dependable insurance news 
because they know the difference be- 
tween news and ‘bunk.’ : 

“If we had to depend on daily papers 
for insurance news we would be in the 
dark most of the time because reporters 
for newspapers could not fill their col- 
umns with items which would only inter- 
est the insurance people. 

“You can’t learn too much about the 
insurance business and the best way to 
get the information is by reading the in- 
surance magazines. Subscribe and have 
them sent to your home address. Glad 
to secure samples for you of any paper 
from coast to coast.” 


LAPSE LETTERS 





Northwestern National Prepares New 
Series to Be Mailed at Intervals to 
Policyholders 
In order to help its agents in their 
campaign against lapses, Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis has pre- 
pared a new series of lapse letters which 
will be mailed at appropriate intervals 
to lapsed policyholders. A feature of 
these new four page letters is the use 
of photographic illustrations which oc- 
cupy the entire inside spread of a letter, 
The photographs were especially pre- 
pared for Northwestern National and 
their appeal lies in the fact that éach 
graphically depicts a situation illustrating 
the tragedy of lapse. The letters are 
planned to induce replies which will give 
some indication of the circumstances 
causing the lapse, which information will 
permit a more individual handling of the 

case. 





TALKS TO RICHMOND AGENTS 

The importance of the man in the 
field to the insurance company was 
stressed by Neil D. Sills, manager at 
Richmond, Va., for the Sun Life of 
Canada, in his talk last week before 
the Richmond Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 
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The Formula of Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all Standard forms of life insurance. 
It has many practices to broaden and 
expedite service for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


It writes Annuities and 
Disability and Double 


New York, N. Y. 
GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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Met. Welfare 


(Continued from Page 8) 


essarily upon their ability to read and 
write. This campaign of education is an 
aspect of the company’s larger health 
campaign. 

Another exhibit showed the number of 
districts where 25,000 field employes are 
keeping weekly records of the cost of 
sickness. This study was begun six 
months ago in order to secure data for 
the committee on the costs of medical 
care. It is now planned to continue an 
entire year. The interesting part of this 
survey is that it covers three different 
salaried groups, that is, managers and 
assistant managers, agents, and district 
office employes. It is hoped that the 
data thus obtained will be valuable to 
the committee on the costs of medical 
care in enabling them to ascertain the 
extent of sickness. 


Film Service Reaches Many 


A new film strip on “Florence Night- 
ingale” was shown through a delinea- 
scope. This is the latest addition to the 
series of Health Heroes films, which are 
being used throughout the country in 
high schools and colleges. For a number 
of years the School Health Bureau has 
been promoting interest in the lives of 
Florence Nightingale, Walter Reed, Louis 
Pasteur, Edward Livingston Trudeau and 
Edward Jenner, through a series of Health 
Heroes debates. A prize, consisting of 
a statuette of the Health Fairy, is award- 
ed to the winning class. Other films pre- 
pared by the company are on diphtheria, 
smallpox, periodic health examinations 
and overweight. These have been shown 
through the co-operation of 150 agents 
and 188 managers and their assistants 
through schools, churches, theaters, clubs, 
etc., and were attended by approximately 
1,415,300 individuals. 

One of the most interesting charts 
on display was that showing the reduc- 
tion in mortality from diphtheria dur- 
ing the past five years during which the 
company has co-operated with health 
agencies in promoting the use of toxin- 
antitoxin. During that period the death 
rate from diphtheria among Metropoli- 
tan policyholders dropped from 10.2 to 
5.7. Proof of the benefit of this active 
campaign is shown in the figures received 
from fifty-three cities that participated 
in these campaigns where there was a 
drop of 33% in the mortality rates dur- 
ing the last five years, as compared with 
thirty-one cities in which there was no 
active campaign, where there was an 
increase of 9% in the diphtheria mortal- 
ity rate. 

In New York City, where the com- 
pany has been co-operating with the 
City Health Department in an intensive 
anti-diphtheria campaign, the number of 
cases dropped from 9,051 in 1925 to 3,493 
in 1930. During this period there was 
a reduction in deaths from 663 in 1925 
to 187 in 1930. 

During their visits to the Welfare Di- 
vision, managers had an opportunity to 
confer with various members of the staff 
in respect to the individual problems in 
their districts. 





CANADIAN PROMOTIONS 


J. C. R. Deneault, Arthur G. Terry, John 
Simpson and Others Figure in Changes 
Made by Company in Dominion 

New promotions announced by the 
Canadian hed office of the Metropolitan 
Life ‘follow: 

J. C. R. Deneault, formerly employed 
as assistant manager at the Laval, Mon- 
treal, district, is appointed general as- 
sistant manager at the Canadian terri- 
tory; Arthur G. Terry is appointed as- 
sistant manager at the Humber, Toronto, 
district; John Simpson, formerly em- 
ployed in the Riverdale district, is ap- 
pointed assistant manager at the Lindsay 
detached section of the Peterboro dis- 
trict; F. X. DesRochers, manager at the 
St. Lambert, Quebec, district, is trans- 
ferred at the St. Denis, Montreal, dis- 





trict; Maxime Fauvel, manager at the 
St. Denis district, is transferred at the 
t. Lambert district; David Schulman, 
formerly employed as general assistant 
manager in the Canadian territory, is 
appointed manager at the Fort Garry, 
Winnipeg, district; Emile R. Bourassa, 
agent unattached in the Outremont, 
Montreal, district, is appointed assistant 
manager; M. L. Lazard, manager at the 
Hull, Quebec, district, is transferred at 
the St. Hyacinthe district; Hermas Las- 
nier, assistant manager in the Ottawa 
district, is appointed manager in the Hull 
district; J. A. Brazeau, formerly em- 
ployed as agent unattached in the Ot- 
tawa district, is appointed assistant man- 
ager in the Ottawa district; J. E. Gor- 
don, formerly employed in the Vancou- 
ver, B. C., district, is appointed assist- 
ant manager in the same district. 





DROPS DEAD WHILE HERE 


While walking in front of the New 
York Life Building on Tuesday Edward 
H. Rinkel of Glenville, Los Angeles, Cal., 
had an attack of the heart, became un- 
conscious and died. He was here at- 
tending the managers’ convention of the 
Metropolitan Life. A telegram of con- 
dolence was sent to his widow by the 


DISABILITY MODIFICATION 





Actuary Craig Tells Metropolitan Man- 
agers Not to Be Surprised if Benefit 
Is Changed 

Actuary J. D. Craig of the Metropoli- 
tan Life told the Metropolitan mana- 
gers in convention this week of the ex- 
periences of the companies with disabil- 
ity and said that all of them were con- 
cerned about the terms of the disability 
benefit, The companies had had a bad 
year with disability in 1930 and the situ- 
ation looked anything but encouraging 
this year. He told of discussions of the 
subject at meetings of representatives of 
various companies and the different mod- 
ifications that he had heard recommended 
in such conferences. These discussions 
showed a wide variety of opinion. The 
situation is such that Mr. Craig told 
his audience not to be surprised if in 
the course of events—“not tomorrow, or 
necessarily this year, I do not know 
when, but I do know the situation is 
being very closely studied and you need 
not be surprised if companies will event- 
ually modify the disability benefit.” 





STANDING OF THE TERRITORIES 

The standing of territories of the Met- 
ropolitan, as determined by the officers 
on the basis of points suggested by ac- 


tuary and concurred in by superintend- 
ents of agencies in respect to all-round 
superiority for management and accom- 
plishment in Industrial, Ordinary, Group 
and Accident and Health, follows: 

1. Metropolitan; 2. Atlantic Coast; 
3. Keystone; 4. Middle West; 5. New 
England; 6. Pacific Coast; 7. Northern; 
8. Canada; 9. Northwestern; 10. South- 
western; 11. Central; 12. Southern. 





STANDARD OIL 


The Standard Oil Co. of New York 
has selected the Metropolitan to admin- 
ister its retirement annuity—or pension 
—program which it has set up for the 
benefit of its 45,000 employes. Employer 
and employes will contribute a joint 
amount periodically, and these contri- 
butions will be turned over to the com- 
pany, which then guarantees the pay- 
ment of substantial incomes to Stand- 
ard Oil of New York employes after they 
have reached a designated retirement 
age. It is the largest program of its 
kind ever undertaken by an industrial 
organization. 





WITH METROPOLITAN 35 YEARS 

J. B. Hilts of the Deer Park district, 
Toronto, for the Metropolitan Life, has 
completed thirty-five years of service 
with the company. 





convention. 














EN WITH THREE “I’s” — 


Intelligence, Initiative and Industry are three prime 
requisites to success in the sale of life insurance. 


A man must have a thorough knowledge of the business. 
He must possess an ability to initiate new ways of applying 


that knowledge. And he must work. 


Industry, systematically applied, is the motive power that 
makes the first two “I’s” effective. 


The Missouri State Life is proud of its growing number 
of Three “I” men. The Company’s remarkable growth is 
the result of this three “I” force in its Agency Organ- 


ization. 


In 15 years from One Hundred Million to 
A Billion and a Quarter 


of insurance in force. 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
St. Louis 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


THE -PFROGRESSIVE COMPANY 
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Charles Maar, statistician and chief of 
the statistics bureau of the New York 
Insurance Department, has seen nearly 
a quarter century in this arm of the 
State service, Entering the same year 
as the enactment of the Armstrong 
amendments of the insurance law, he 
served for sixteen years as clerk han- 
dling correspondence relating to Depart- 
ment literature, also for some time with 
editing and supervising the annual re- 
ports through the press. In 1923 he was 
promoted on examination to his present 
position. His democratic sympathies and 
wide acquaintance through the State has 
enabled him to make the information and 
literature of departments of ready use 
to the insurance fraternity and the pub- 
lic at large. 

Mr. Maar is a native of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and a graduate of both the local 
schools and newspaper offices. There- 
after he took his A. B. at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, to which was added A. M. on 
completing the course at Auburn Semi- 
nary. He occupied pastorates for seven- 
teen years in several charges of the old 
Dutch Reformed denomination and be- 
came a local preacher at Albany. In 1907 
he entered the civil service. 

One of his early statistical studies was 
the geographical distribution of insur- 
ance company mortgage holdings. It 
was published in 1910 as an editorial and 
predicted the larger expansion of this 
form of investment that has since oc- 
curred. Besides various studies printed 
in the daily press and in insurance jour- 
nals, including “America’s Future on 
the Sea” (1919), he has contributed his- 
torical and descriptive articles on the 
Insurance Department to the State Serv- 
ice magazine (1921-22), a lengthy sketch 





Statistician Maar Once A Preacher 


CHARLES MAAR 


of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners to the 1928 N. Y. insur- 
ance report and a number of signed ar- 
ticles with tabulations to The Americana 
encyclopedia. 

His academic and social affiliations are 
Delta Upsilon, Phi Beta Kappa, Knights 
of Pythias, Royal Arcanum, the Masons 
and the New York State Historical As- 
sociation. Local Dutch history and gen- 
ealogy have been his recreation for many 
years and have furnished the subjects of 
numerous articles and addresses. 





SEES COUNTRY ON UPGRADE 


Col. Robbins Comments on Business 
Conditions; Sees Trend Toward Life 
Insurance As Investment 


In discussing the business outlook for 
the second quarter, Col. C: B. Robbins, 
president of the American Life Conven- 
tion, says that we are on the upgrade 
now, but that there is still a lot of hard, 
cautious driving ahead of us. He feels 
that if we are sanely progressive and 
build up carefully, the latter part of 1931 
and 1932 should witness a substantial 
general business recovery that will en- 
tirely wipe out the unemployment situa- 





tion and solve practically all of the other 
economic problems. 


Col. Robbins, who is also president of 
the Cedar Rapids Life of Iowa, sees the 
insurance trend today toward the invest- 
ment field—endowments, annuities and 
the like, while men of family, he says, 
are insuring their insurance by purchas- 
ing monthly income protection. 





ACTUARIAL ASSISTANTS 
C. R. Ashman, formerly Reliance Life, 
Pittsburgh, and W. A. Jenkins, formerly 
with L. A. Glover & Co., Chicago, have 
been made assistant actuaries of the Lin- 
coln National. R. G. Stagg has been 
made associate actuary. 





Business of British 
Prudential for 1930 


SURPLUS EXCEEDS $50,000,000 
More Policies Were Issued Last Year; 
Business Only Slightly 
Smaller 








The recently issued report of the Pru- 
dential Assurance Co. (London) denotes 
general expansion in spite of the bad 
state of trade throughout the country 
last year. The company issued in the 
industrial department 2,525,089 policies 
last year for a maximum sum assured 
of £66,104,404, which compares with 2,365,- 
131 policies for £63,182,236 in 1929. The 
valuation accounts show that the surplus 
in the industrial and ordinary life de- 
partments, including £492,483 brought 
forward, was #£10,004,982. This is the 
first occasion on which the surplus has 
exceeded £10,000,000—a year ago, includ- 
ing £478,315 brought forward, the cor- 
responding surplus was £9,473,183. The 
directors state that they have “considered 
it prudent to apply £1,000,000 directly to 
writing down the book values of the in- 
vestments, thus increasing the margin 
of the aggregate market value over the 
book values by a similar amount.” Out 
of the remaining surplus of £9,004,982 the 
cost of bonuses to policyholders in the 
ordinary and industrial departments: ab- 
sorbs £6,279,605. The amount transferred 
to profit and loss for dividend and bonus 
to the holders of “A” shares is £1,125,- 
000; the sum of £642,209 is allotted as 
bonus to members of the outdoor staff; 
£458,333 is applied to the special contin- 
gency fund; and £499 835 remains to be 
carried forward. The number. of poli- 
cies issued in the ordinary department 
during the year was 77,581, assuring £17,- 
728,892, at a new annual premium income 
of £1,101,276. In addition, new sums as- 
sured amounting to £1,085,822, and yield- 
ing a new annual premium income of 
£49,360, were written in connection with 
the company’s foreign reassurance ar- 
rangements, and the total premium in- 
come in this department was £11,561,834. 


Effect of Lower Expenses 


In the industrial department of the 
Prudential the total premiums received 
last year were £18,121,855, an increase of 
£736,680. It is pointed out that under a 
concession made in 1930 policies in this 
branch became free policies on cessation 
of premiums, provided these had been 
paid for at least one year. The number 
of policies which became free policies 
in this branch during the year was 879,- 





THE COMPANY 
BACK OF 
THE CONTRACT 


Back of every Fidelity contract 
stands a reputation of over half a 
century of fair dealing. Live and 
let live has been the sound basis of 
mutual satisfaction upon which its 
agency contracts have been built. 


Modern policy forms, including 
Family Income, Retirement Income 
and Low Rate Life are backed by 
a particularly successful lead serv- 
ice. Fidelity now has $425,000,- 
000. insurance in force, is finan- 
cially solid and steadily growing. 
It operates in thirty-nine states, in- 
cluding New York, on a full level 
net premium basis. 


Openings available for the right men. 
Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract’ 


a 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 











423 and the number in force was 3,443,- 
063, while 155,229 free policies produced 
claims. The total number of policies in 
force in this branch at the end of the 
year was 26,067,964, under which the max- 
imum sum assured, together with declared 
bonuses, was £488,217,702, producing an 
annual premium income of #£18,998,057. 
Claims for the year by death or maturity 
amounted to £8,728,815. A further slight 
reduction in expenses to 24.69% of the 
premium income was obtained, which 
compares with 24.79% in 1929. The ex- 
pense ratio has steadily been reduced 
from 40.5% in 1920. 








ican Life Insurance. 





SER Vie 
MUTUALITY 
DEPENDABILITY 


THESE three have been the basis of Eighty- 


six years of continuous experience in Amer- 


Modern Life Insurance 
since 1845 
The 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Newark, N. J. 

















Tom 


POLICY. 





of dollars as well. . 


‘pensive? Not at all! 


communicate with 





Hello, Paul—How’s business? I just want to 
tell you about the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company’s NEW INCOME INDEMNITY 


It’s a new contract which protects the vast 
amount of money which a man can reasonably 
expect to earn by the time he reaches age sixty-five. 
If a man lives to age sixty-five he earns many thousands of dollars; 
if he dies before, his family not only loses him, but the thousands 


This policy prevents this tremendous financial loss. When the 
insured dies or is permanently disabled, my Company pays a livable 
monthly income to the insured’s family until the time that he would 
have been sixty-five. Can you think of a contract which will do more? 

No, that’s not all. There is a death benefit of $600.00 payable 
at the time of the insured’s decease and this may be increased to 
$10,600 or $20,600 in case of cettain specified accidental deaths. 
Only $210.00 a year is necessary to 
guaragitee a man’s wife $100 a month from the time of the insured’s 
death ‘until the time that he would have. been sixty-five. 

You say you’ve been looking for a good seller. 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice President 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


’Phones Paul 


Why don’t you 
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Appeal In Tax Case 
Won by Conn. Mutual 


INVOLVED PAYMENT FOR _ 1927 





Court Holds Investment Income Does 
Not Include Profits From Sale of 
Capital Assets 





The investment income of a life com- 
pany does not include the profits from 
sale or maturity of ledger or capital as- 
sets, according to the opinion rendered 
by the Supreme Court of Errors in Con- 
necticut, thus upholding the Connecticut 
Mutual Life’s contention. The Hartford 
company held further that a tax upon 
the amount received from the sale of any 
such assets above what it cost is a tax 
upon the property of the company in- 
stead of upon its income, which point 
was also sustained by the majority 
opinion, 

The case was taken to the superior 
Court by the insurance company on ap- 
peal from the action of the Board of 
Equalization of the State in correcting 
the company’s tax return and was re- 


served to the Supreme Court by Judge 
Carl Foster for advice. ° 


In February, 1928, the Connecticut 
Mutual submitted a statement to the 
State Tax Commissioner for the year 
ending December 31, 1927, giving the 
amount upon which the tax was to be 
paid at $6,313,376.41. This statement the 
Board of Equalization amended by add- 
ing as an item of investment income the 
sum of $545,106. From its action in mak- 
ing this addition the appellant took an 
appeal to the Superior Court. 


Board’s Act Not Final 


Concerning a claim by the respondent 
that the court was without power to 
grant relief against the addition made 
by the board because the board’s action 
is made conclusive by the terms of the 
act under which the board functions, the 
Supreme Court did not interpret the law 
to mean that the board’s action was to 
be “final.” A decision was cited making 
it clear that the provision of the act that 
action by the board shall be “conclusive” 
does not mean that it is not open to at- 
tack by any company adversely affected 
by it. 

“Indeed, as such additions as the board 
may make to the statement returned by 
a company are made without notice to it 
or any opportunity to be heard, the 
statute would be, to say the least, open 
to serious question upon constitutional 
grounds, if the word- ‘conclusive’ were 
given the meaning claimed by the re- 
spondent,” the opinion holds. “. . . It 
follows that upon this appeal, we may 
review the action of the board so far 
as to determine whether it acted arbi- 
trarily, illegally, or so unreasonably as to 
constitute an abuse of discretion. 


The Law On Taxes 


“The law provides that every mutual 
life insurance company should pay to the 
State Treasurer annually a tax equal to 
a certain ‘percentage of the total amount 
of interest, dividends, rents and other in- 
vestment income actually received by it 
during the year ended on the thirty-first 
day of December next preceding, exclu- 
sive of rents from real estate situated 
and taxed in this state and interest on 
evidences of indebtedness owned by it 
and exempted from taxation.” 

The amount added bv the Board of 
Equalization to the statement of the 
Connecticut Mutual was based upon cer- 
tain entries which appeared in the an- 
nual statement made by it to the insur- 
ance commissioner. In this statement, 
under “income” was an item “gross profit 
on sale or maturity of ledger assets,” 
$926,901.44; under “disbursements,” two 
items, gross loss on sale or maturity of 
ledger assets,” $1,264.74 and “gross de- 
crease, by adjustment, in book value of 
ledger assets, (a) real estate,” $190,531.23, 


and the board arrived at the amount it 
added to the appellant’s statement by 
deducting from the item listed under in- 
come the two items listed under dis- 
bursements. 

“Admittedly, the subject-matter of 
these items does not fall within the 
meaning of the words, ‘interest, divi- 
dends, rents,’ as used in the statute,” 
says the court’s opinion. “The question 
is, are they included within the words 
‘other investment income’ as_ there 
used ?” 

The court’s answer to this question is 
“the Legislature did not mean to include 
in the phrase ‘other investment income’ 
as used in the statute any profit derived 
from the sale or maturity of Iedger as- 
sets of the company, much less the par- 
ticular items added by the Board of 
Equalization.” 





ADDRESSES BROKERAGE MEN 
John 





C. McNamara Tells New York 
Solicitors of the Possibilities in 
Their Work 
The scope of the work of a brokerage 
solicitor was clearly defined by John C. 
McNamara, head of the McNamara 


agency of the Guardian Life in New 
York City, in a forceful talk given last 
week before the Life Brokerage Solici- 
tors’ Organization of New York at a 
luncheon in the Drug & Chemical Club. 
Mr. McNamara was at one time engaged 
in this type of work and enjoyed con- 
siderable success in it. 

The Guardian manager pointed out 
how the brokerage man is in an excel- 
lent position to sell his agency, his com- 
pany and himself. He should not only 
be a good brokerage solicitor, he said, 
but in addition a personal producer of 
some stccess, and a source of contact- 
ing new men for the agency. There are 
manifold lines in which an aggressive 
brokerage man can develop, and he 
hould take advantage of this opportu- 

















Independence Square 








THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for protection. 
Modern policies are issued on both Industrial and Ordinary plans from birth 
to Age 65 next birthday. The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of 
potential policyholders back of every door-bell. 


THERE IS A HOME LIFE POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE 





Philadelphia, Penna. 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 








nity, Mr. McNamara added, thus equip- 
ping himself for a bright future in the 
business. 

The name, Life Brokerage Solicitors’ 
Organization of New York, was recently 
officially adopted by the group of brok- 
erage men who take an active interest 
in these meetings. A constitution and 
by-laws has also been adopted. The or- 
ganization plans next year to. charge 
dues and to limit membership to a defi- 
nite number. Wheeler H. King of the 
Allen & Schmidt agency of the New 
England Mutual is the president of the 
brokerage group. 





RADICAL UNEMPLOYMENT BILL 


The Colorado Legislature has a mea- 
sure which would, without any cost to 
the employe, make it compulsory for in- 
dustries or individuals who employ six 
or more persons be assessed “according 
to the hazard” to pay to employes laid 
off 40% of his or her former salary; an 
additional 10% if a man was married, 
5% more for one child, 10% for two or 
more children. The funds would be han- 
dled by the State Industrial Commission. 
Should a firm become bankrupt funds to 
take care of the workers would be a pre- 
ferred assets and the cost be borne by 
the state. 
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New Reimbursement Contracts 
Pay All the Bills 
Plus Usual Benefits 


With accident costs mounting all the time the 
question of expense looms large and a reimburse- 
ment feature becomes an essential feature in acci- 


dent insurance. 


The Connecticut General’s new reimburse- 
ment contracts pay all expenses up to ten per cent 
of principal sum plus the usual benefits. 


For rate folder, etc., apply to our local office. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





PILOT LIFE ELECTIONS 


H. B. Gunter Made Vice-President and 
Secretary; W. L. Sharpe Advanced 
to Treasurer 

The election of additional executive 
officers of the Pilot Life has been offi- 
cially announced by Charles W. Gold, the 
new president of the company, follow- 
ing a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee. In addition to the appointment of 
A. W. McAlister as chairman of the 
board, as already announced, the follow- 
ing were placed in office: H. B. Gun- 
ter, vice-president and secretary; Dr. H. 





.F, Starr, medical director; T. D. Blair, 


agency manager; W. L. Sharpe, treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Gunter, formerly vice-president, 
now acquires in addition to his duties 
in this capacity those of secretary. Dr. 
Starr and Mr. Blair were re-elected to 
fill their present positions. Mr. Sharpe, 
formerly assistant treasurer, was pro- 
moted to the new position by the execu- 
tive committee. 





PITTSBURGH SALES CONGRESS 





Prominent Speakers Scheduled for 
Thursday Meeting; David Lawrence 
to Speak at Luncheon 
Outstanding speakers have been se- 
cured for the sales congress of the Pitts- 
burgh Life Underwriters’ Association to 
be held next Thursday in the William 
Penn Hotel. Among those who will talk 
are President James A. Fulton of the 
Home Life; John W. Yates, Detroit man- 
ager of the Massachusetts Mutual, and 
C. Preston Dawson, manager of the De- 
Long agency of the Mutual Benefit Life 

in New York City. 

Vincent B. Coffin, educational director 
of the Penn Mutual, and Ralph G. En- 
gelsman, New York City general agent 
for the same company, will also talk 
following the presentation of “An Invest- 
ment Idea,” a talking movie in which 
they take part. A big feature of the 
day will be the 12:15 luncheon at which 
David Lawrence, president and editor of 
the United States Daily, will give one of 
his inspiring messages. 





TALKS IN NEWARK 

Daniel J. Bloxham, supervisor. for the 
agency field division of the Travelers, 
was the guest speaker at the lunch- 
eon meeting of the Newark Life Under- 
writers’ Association on Monday. April 13, 
in Newark. His topic was “Satisfying 
Wants Is Effective Selling.” Mr. Blox- 
ham has been engaged in the life insur- 
ance field for the past eighteen years. 


J. & H. FIGURES 

The life department of Johnson & Hig- 
gins, general agents for the Prudential 
and Home Life in New York, reports 
paid production of $2,127,160 for March, 
as against $1,913,000 in March, 1930. This 
represents a gain of 11% for the month. 
For the first three months of 1931 the 
naid life business, excluding Group and 
Wholesale Insurance, was $8,247,016, as 
against $5,406,000 for the first quarter of 
1930, a gain of 52%. 


JOIN CARTER AGENCY 
Harry Thomas and J. M. Dyer, for- 
merly with the Mutual Benefit Life, have 
been appointed special agents with the 
Robert Carter agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual in Oklahoma City. 
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R.H. Keffer Honored 
At Anniversary Dinner 


TWENTY YEARS WITH AETNA 





President Brainard and Other Home 
Officials Come from Hartford 
to Pay Respects 





The head of Aetna Life’s largest gen- 
eral agency as well as of New York 
City’s third ranking agency, Roscoe H. 
Keffer, was fittingly honored Wednesday 
evening on completion of twenty years 
of service with the Hartford company. 
The occasion was a dinner at the Park 
Central Hotel and more than 150 per- 
sons turned out to pay their respects, 
including Aetna home office officials, 
leading New York City general agents, 
members of the Keffer organization, and 
a few personal friends. 

At the head table were such well 
known figures as President Morgan B. 
Brainard of the Aetna; Vice-President 
R. W. Myers; Vice-President Alfred 
Stinson of the Automobile Ins. Co.; 
Vice-President J. S. Turn of the Acci- 
dent and Liability Department, New 
York Branch; Agency Secretary Dewey 
R. Mason; General Agents Graham C. 
Wells, Harold L. Taylor, P. A. Peyser, 
Charles B. Knight, George A. Kederich, 
Donald C. Keane, Sheppard Homans, 
John J. Gordon, Harry Gardiner, John 
M. Fraser ; Edward M. McMahon, sec- 
ond vice-president, Chase National Bank, 
and Charles P. Rogge, well known mil- 
lion dollar producer. Telegrams of con- 
gratulation to Mr. Keffer were read from 
many others who were unable to attend. 


Rogge Presents Gifts 


Serious addresses were banned from 
the evening schedule. All talks were 
brief and witty, befitting the occasion. 
\mong those who spoke were Charles P. 
Rogge, who presented the honored guest 
with a golf bag on his own behalf and 
a picture and floral tribute on behalf of 
the Keffer organization. .The remarks 
of Dewey Mason kept the crowd in a 
constant uproar. 

President Brainard told how success- 
fully Mr. Keffer was filling the shoes of 
his distinguished predecessors and said 
that he was highly pleased at the man- 
ner in which the Aetna is represented 
in New York ‘City. He said that he 
counted Mr. Keffer among his personal 
friends and wished him many more 
happy years in the company’s service. 

At everyone’s place at the table was a 
testimonial to Mr. Keffer which had 
been compiled by members of the 
agency, telling in a humorous manner 
the career of the general agent since he 
starting his selling career at the age of 
seventeen. It tells how the Keffer 
agency won the.“President’s Trophy” in 
both 1929 and 1930, as the leading agency 
of this zone. The award was made on 
a basis of efficiency and not on gross 
production so that the agency merited a 
double tribute. 





MEET IN INDIANAPOLIS 


The principal speakers at a meeting 
of the Indianapolis Association of Life 
Underwriters held last Friday evening 
were Verlin J. Harrold of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., state manager for the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, and Daniel.J. O’Brien, in- 
dustrial manager for the John Hancock. 
More than 200 were in attendance at 
the meeting which was presided over' by 
J. Perry Meek of the Indianapolis Life. 


NEW UNION CENTRAL MANAGER 





Richard L. Sprague Takes Over Maine 
Territory for Ohio Company; Leaves 
Metropolitan Life 
The Union Central Life has appointed 
Richard L. Sprague manager for the 
company at Portland, Me. Mr. Sprague 
succeeds to the position left vacant by 
the death of Ernest E. Decker, who 
died in November of last year. His ter- 

ritory includes the state of Maine. 

Before entering insurance Mr. Sprague 
was engaged in several pursuits, first 
teaching school, then as a salesman for 
the Atlas Portland Cement Co. and 
afterwards as a chemist. He joined the 
Metropolitan. Life in January, 1925, as 
an agent at Calais, Me., and later was 
appointed assistant manager for the com- 
pany in St. Johns, New Brunswick. More 
recently he has been general assistant 
manager for the Metropolitan in. the 
northern territory, consisting of north- 
ern New York, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Maine. 





N. J. OLD AGE RELIEF 





Legislative Leaders Reach Agreement; 
Cost to Be Shared by State 
and Counties 

Agreement has been reached by legis- 
lative leaders in New Jersey on a plan 
of old-age pensions and poor relief for 
adoption by the legislature, according to 
the announcement of Senator Emerson 
L. Richards, 

The cost of the proposed pension sys- 
tem would be shared by the state and 
counties, the state paying 75% and the 
counties 25%. It is proposed that excess 
inheritance tax receipts be used to build 
up a fund for the payment of the state’s 
share. 





BOSTON MEETING TODAY 

Life underwriters of Boston and vicin- 
ity will gather in Ford Hall today to 
hear Abner Thorp, Jr., editor of Dia- 
mond Life Bulletins, discuss “Life Insur- 
ance as Property.” The meeting is 
sponsored by the Boston Association. 
Two life agents, “Bob” Moore and “Val” 
Kenny, will give short talks preceding 
the main address. 





RESIGNS AS FIRST DEPUTY 
Henry A. Thellusson, who was ap- 
pointed first deputy of the New York 
Insurance Department early this year, 
has resigned and will leave the depart- 
ment May 1 





The Reputation earned by 





Thirty-three Years Serving the Public Need 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Of America 


Incorporated 1897 under the Laws of New Jersey 
Home Orrice: JERSEY City, NEw JERSEY 
Inquiries Invited from Men who can write Industrial and Ordinary 








PRODUCTION DOWN 15.9% 





Life Presidents’ Compilations Show New 
Business for First Quarter 
12.2% Less 

New life insurance production last 
month was 15.9% less than in March, 
1930, while the cumulative total for the 
first quarter of this year was 12.2% be- 
low the amount for the same period a 
year ago. These facts are shown by a 
statement forwarded by the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents to the De- 
partment of Commerce for official use. 
The report aggregates the figures of for- 
ty-four member companies having in 
force 82% of the total insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal re- 
serve companies. 

For March, the total new business of 
all classes written by the forty-four com- 
panies was $1,028,328,000 against $1,222,- 
184,000 during March of 1930—a decrease 
of 15.9%. New ordinary insurance 
amounted to $719,746,000 against $884,535,- 
000—a decrease of 18.6%. Industrial in- 
surance amounted to $246,663,000 against 
$264,415,000—a decrease of 6.7%. Group 
insurance was $61,919,000 against $73,234,- 
000—a decrease of 15.5%. 

For the three-month period, the total 
new business of these companies was $2,- 
828,600,000 this year against $3,220,857,- 
000 last year—a decrease of 12.2%. New 
ordinary insurance amounted to $1,914,- 
860,000 against $2,328,125,000—a decrease 
of 17.8%. Industrial insurance amount- 
ed to $669,871,000 against $695,255,000—a 
decrease of 3.7%. Group insurance 
amounted to $243,869,000 against $197,- 
477,000—an increase of 23.5%. 





WIS. INVESTMENT RULING 
Governor La Follette of Wisconsin has 
signed two bills authorizing life insur- 
ance companies to invest their funds in 
interest bearing notes of building and 
loan associations organized under the 
laws of the state. : 








Established 1879 








ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 


$14,973,679.46 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY | 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 




















WANTED $15,000,000 POLICY 


British Financier Walks Into Life Office 
With Proposition Which Is Rejected; 
Wanted It to Save Taxes 

Information from London is to the ef- 
fect that a life insurance proposal for 
$15,000,000, the largest life insurance ap- 
plication ever known, has been rejected 
by a London company. The proposal was 
made by a prominent financier in an at- 
tempt to reduce his income tax. The 
London Mail figures the annual premium 
would amount to $600,000. 

The financier walked into the head 
office of the insurance company with an 
open check book and offered to pay the 
first premium immediately. A_ special 
meeting of directors was called to con- 
sider the proposal. The application was 
turned down bécause the policy was too 
large. An official of the company ex- 
plained afterward that if the claim were 
to become payable within a few years 
it would upset the business of every 
insurance company in Great Britain. 

With the present income tax rebate 
of twenty shillings to a pound this ap- 
plicant would have saved $600,000 a year 
and in addition would have had a negoti- 
able security on which he could have 
raised a small fortune. 








COVER PHILADELPHIA HOTEL 





Harry Gardiner Agency Writes Group 
Contract on Warwick Employes; 
From $500 to $3,000 
A plan of eroup life insurance is now 
in force on the employes of the Warwick 
Hotel of Philadelphia. The amounts of 
coverage vary from $500 to $3,000. The 
policy in addition to the usual life ben- 
efits, contains the permanent and total 
disability feature which enables an em- 
ploye to receive the face value of the 
contract if he becomes permanently or 
totally disabled before reaching the age 
of sixty. T-his coverage was placed with 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. by Harry Gardiner through 

Elmer G. Leterman. 


LARGE TRAVELERS GROUP PLAN 





More Than $5,000,000 Life Insurance in 
Bendix Aviation Corp Contract; 
Subsidiaries Included 


Approximately 4,500 employes will be 
covered by the group insurance contract 
recently underwritten by the Travelers 
for the Bendix Aviation Corp. of Chi- 
cago and its subsidiaries which include 
twenty companies. The plan is compre- 
hensive, including group life, accidental 
death and dismemberment and accident 
and sickness insurance. 

The life insutance provided amounts 
to more than $5,000,000, while the week- 
ly indemnity furnished under the acci- 
dent and sickness plan totals more than 
$44,000. A substantial portion of the 
premium of the combined plan is being 
paid by the corporation and its subsidia- 
ries. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. sett, 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Why Thompson Barred 
Inter-Southern Life 


STOCK VALUES IMPAIRED CO. 





All Hinges on Worth of Missouri State 
Life Shares Held by Louisville 
Company 





Joseph B. Thompson, Superintendent 
of Insurance for Missouri, in a state- 
ment issued at Jefferson City denied that 
he had acted precipitately in refusing to 
renew the Missouri licenses of the Inter- 
Southern Life of Louisville, Ky., and the 
Security Life of Chicago. He also ex- 
pressed regret that his official action had 
been interpreted in some quarters as an 
affront to the National Convention of 


- Insurance Commissioners. 


“The only question that was before 
our Department was whether the Mis- 
souri licenses of these companies should 
be renewed,” Mr. Thompson said. “On 
the showing made through their state- 
ments submitted to our Department we 
could not renew their licenses. This De- 
partment has done what it believes its 
plain duty under the facts developed in 
this case. It regrets adverse publicity 
to any life insurance company but the 
company and not the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Missouri is responsible for the 
situation which brought the publicity 
about. i 

Value of Missouri State Stock 

“The key to the situation confronting 
the Inter-Southern Life is the value of 
the 147,900 shares of Missouri State Life 
stock owned by it. The Missouri Insur- 
ance Department in conjunction with the 
insurance departments of ten other states 
conducted a most exhaustive convention 
examination of the Missouri State Life 
last year. The affairs of that company 
have been given a great deal of atten- 
tion and logically the Missouri Insurance 
Department would be expected to be 
more familiar with this company than 
the insurance departments of other 
states. It is our responsibility and we 
believe we are in a better position to 
determine the value of the stock of the 
Missouri State Life than other insurance 
departments or actuarial firms which are 
not so familiar with the company. 

“The Missouri Insurance Department 
has made a careful, conscientious and 
detailed investigation to determine the 
value of the stock in question. Based 
on yield necessary to maintain reserves, 
on the value of the business in force, 
capital and surplus and on assets and 
earnings over a five-year period, its value 
will not exceed $43 a share. The Inter- 
Southern Life has been carrying the 
147,900 shares of stock in the Missouri 
State Life it holds at $72.22 a share. 
It is impossible to read into this stock 
a valuation of that amount when it has 
been selling for months at amounts less 
than a third of this sum.” 

Effect on Inter-Southern 


Commissioner Thompson said that the 
question of whether the Inter-Southern 
Life’s block of Missouri State Life might 
give it control of the Missouri company 
should not be considered, as it would 
be adding to insurance investments a 
speculative value which 1s improper. He 
held that the $43 a share applied to 
the 147,900 shares owned by the Inter- 
Southern wipés out that company’s cap- 
ital, stirplis and contingency reserve and 
impairs other reserves, and that the Se- 
curity Life, because it owns 1,461,333 
shares of Inter-Southern capital, there- 
fore suffers in turn the complete loss 
of all capital and surplus and an impair- 
ment of reserves. 

“The action of this Department was 
not precipitate, as long ago as January 
28 of this year we advised the committee 
on examinations of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners that 
this Department had valued and would 
value Missouri State Life stock at $43 
a share,” Commissioner Thompson add- 
ed. “Life insurance company invest- 
ments should be made with regard to 


Francis X. Quinn Dies 
After Long Illness 


FORTY YEARS IN _~ BUSINESS 





Fidelity Mutual Vice-President Had 
Deep Knowledge of Business’s 
Financial and Legal Phases 





One of the Fidelity Mutual’s most be- 
loved executives, Francis X. Quinn, vice- 
president of ‘the company since 1914, died 
Tuesday in the Lankeneu Hospital in 
Philadelphia. following a long illness. He 
was sixty years of age. having spent 
fortv of them in the Fidelity’s service. 
Following. a serious operation early this 
year Mr. Quinn took a Mediterranean 
cruise in an effort to recuperate, but 
upon his return March 10, was forced to 
again enter the hospital where he stead- 
ily grew worse. 

Mr. Quinn’s service with the Fidelity 
was both long and distinguished. He 
thoroughly mastered both the financial 
and legal phases of the business, was 
indefatigable in his studv of all aues- 
tions related to his work. In 1902. he 
passed the Philadelphia Bar examina- 
tions. He entered the Fidelity’s service 
in 1891 as secretary to the treasurer, was 
soon promoted to receiving teller and 
manager of the note department, and in 
1896 advanced to assistant secretary. He 
held this position until 1907 when he was 
elected treasurer and a member of the 
board. In 1914 he assumed the vice- 
piesidency. 

At his death Mr. Ouinn was a direc- 
tor of the Central Trust and Savings 
Co.. and the Continental Eauitable Title 
and Trust, and was active in other or- 
ganizations and leading clubs in Phila- 
delphia. He is survived by his wife and 
one daughter. 








sound and stable security combined with 
a fair yield rather than with a view of 
controlling through policyholders’ funds 
the far-flung operations of many other 
companies. Life insurance comnanies are 
not banking institutions nor holding com- 
panies. When they buy stocks insterd 
of high grade bonds and good mortgages 
they must take the risks incident to 
speculation.” 





FRANCIS X. QUINN 





APPROVE REINSURANCE 





Commissioners Pass on Contract by 
Which Central States Takes Over 
Business of Arkansas Co. 

The reinsurance contract between the 
Central States Life of St. Louis and the 
Home Life of Arkansas was approved 
on Monday by the special commission 
composed of Commissioners Dulaney of 
Arkansas, Read of Oklahoma, and Dep- 
uty Superintendent Holland of Missouri. 
To handle more effectively the $41,000,- 
000 insurance taken over the Central 
States Life will maintain an office in 
Little Rock and will continue agency 
offices which the Home Life had at oth- 
er points in Arkansas. 

Under the contract the Home Life pol- 
icyholders will have their insurance con- 
tinued at the old premiums and assump- 
tion certificates will be sent out as quick- 
ly as possible. For a period of two years 
or less there will be a slight lien placed 
on the reserves of each policy, but this 
will be liquidated from profits on the 
Home Life business, the Central States 
Life acting as a trustee. 








NEW YORK CITY 


READY FOR 
OCCUPANCY SOON 





Approved! ,, 4, 


FIDELITY & 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


who have rented four entire 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


A splendid business home for 
YOU too! New, Light, Airy, Effi- 
cient—No more rent. 


Offices as small as 


300 SQUARE FEET 


or entire floors of 
2921 to 9442 SQ. FT. 


Representctive at the building rental 


Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc. 


225 Broadway 


floors for 


Investigate Today! 


office from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


BArclay 7-2000 








Proposal to Write Jo 
Insurance Is Vetoed 


COMPANIES DENIED PRIVILEGE 
Governor Recewvelt: Hells Sanction to 
Insurance Companies Would Hinder 
State Commission’s Study 





A bill which would have authorized in- 
surance corporations in Néw York state 
to write unemployment insurance was ve- 
tced Tuesday by Governor Roosevelt, 
who pointed out that any such innovation 
might hinder the study of the subject 
being made by the special committee 
created by the state legislature. The 
measure was introduced by Assembly- 
man Dunmore. 

“IT believe that under the circumstances 
it would be inconsistent now to provide 
for one form of unemployment insurance 
and thus discriminate against other pro- 
posals which have had much greater pub- 
lic consideration than was given this 
measure,” the Governor wrote in his veto 
message. 

“It is fairly obvious that if private cor- 
porations are permitted now to begin to 
write unemployment insurance, this will 
make it impossible to have the full and 
free consideration of other methods by 
an investigating commission. 

“Experience in the field of workmen’s 
compensation further warns us that if 
private corporations are permitted to be- 
gin writing unemployment insurance 
now, they will hereafter claim a kind of 
vested right in this business and will be 
united in their opposition to bills pro- 
viding other forms.” 





PASSES BEHAN ANNUITY BILL 





New York Legislature Approves Bill 
Which Will Allow Benefits to Late 
Superintendent’s Family 


A bill which will enable the surviving 
sisters of the late Superintendent of In- 
surance, Thomas F. Behan, to receive 
the regular annuity benefits instead of 
the contributions made by Mr. Behan 
to the state employes’ retirement sys- 
tem, was passed by the New York Leg- 
islature the last day of the session and 
has been signed by Governor Roosevelt. 
Mr. Behan did not live thirty days after 
signing the application as required by 
law. 

This measure will enable the beneficia- 
ries of the deceased superintendent to 
receive a life annuity equal to the amount 
per annum the superintendent would 
himself have been entitled to receive had 
he lived for thirty days after he exer- 
cised his choice of option under the law. 





LECTURES FOR TRUST MEN 





New York Association Committee Spon- 
sored Series of Lectures on. Life 
Insurance Trusts 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York City inaugurated a series of 
educational lectures on the fundamentals 
of life insurance last week under the 
direction of the Committee on Co-opera- 
tion with Trust Companies. 

Trust companies in the city interested 
in the development of life insurance trust 
business were invited to send three rep- 
resentatives each to these meetings which 
were held in the Bankers’ Club April 
7, 10 and 14. The final meeting is be- 
ing held this afternoon. 

The lecturers were Leon Gilbert Si- 
mon, Ralph G. Engelsman, Daniel Ma- 
son and Charles J. Zimmerman. 





WITHDRAWS FROM NEW JERSEY 


It has been announced at the Newark 
office of the Inter-Southern Life, of 
which R. J. Albachten is resident vice- 
president and manager, that the company 
has withdrawn from the state. Here- 
after, all collections and any other busi- 
ness appertaining to the company in New 
Jersey will be attended to by the repre- 
sentatives of the company in the Phila~ 
delphia office. 
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T. M. RIEHLE’S REMARKABLE 
PROPOSITION TO LIFE PRO- 
DUCERS OF AMERICA 
The call to arms issued by Theodore 
M. Riehle, an Equitable Life Assurance 
Society manager in New York City, in 
which he asks the production forces of 
America to make a special drive for bus- 
iness in an attempt to bring production 
up to normal is one of the most unique 
campaigns which has come to the atten- 
tion of The Eastern Underwriter. It is 
a case of one man, not connected with 
a home office but who has as wide an 
acquaintance in this business as many 
agency division heads, going to the bat 
to start wheels going in a prodigious 
life insurance production drive. He has 
audacity, courage and ingenuity. If there 
is any one man who can single-handedly 
interest thousands of agents it is Theo- 
dore M. Riehle. He has won distinction 
in various divisions of insurance, includ- 
ing being head of the Million Dollar 

Round Table. 

It is necessary that the man attempt- 
ing to put into motion such a great feat 
should have audacity, courage, brains and 
unusual abilities as well as having an 
enormous number of friends; and Mr. 
Riehle measures up to these capacities. 
He did not go about this plan unpre- 
pared or without giving it a great deal 
of thought. In fact, he obtained the 
endorsement of many of the leading men 
in the business. 

It is up to the agency forces of the 
country to gallantly to this 
their resources and 


respond 
unique call upon 
their industry, and it certainly will be 
interesting to see what those results will 


be. 





WHAT DOCTORS EARN 

Because of the growing costs of disa- 
bility, a subject so important now to life 
insurance companies, accident and com- 
pensation writing companies, the report 
of the Committee on the Costs of Med- 
ical Care which was made public by the 
Department of the Interior on April 13, 
is of real interest. This report is 
the result of a five-year investigation 
of the nature of the sickness and disa- 
bility in the United States and existing 
facilities for dealing with them, and cov- 
ers the cities of Philadelphia and Detroit, 
and is the first complete survey of the 
medical facilities of any large city in 
the United States. In 1928 the city of 
Philadelphia had 3,269 physicians in 
active practice, or 197 physicians for 
each 100,000 of population. The average 
physician works eight hours a day. The 


net incomes of physicians range from a 
deficit of more than $1,000 to a profit 
of $36,000 reported by one specialist. 
The average net income is $5,156. Gen- 
eral practitioners had an average of $3,- 
744. In Detroit the cost of professional 
equipment averaged $2,281 for general 
practitioners, $5,211 for complete spe- 
cialists. Out of every dollar received 
there from patients the average practi- 
tioner had to spend about thirteen cents 
to maintain his office, not counting four 
cents for a nurse and three cents for 
an office girl; nine cents for maintenance 
and depreciation of his automobile, six 
cents for drugs and supplies. 





DUAL FUNCTION OF INSURANCE 

C. E. Heath, one of the outstanding 
underwriters of the world, and who is 
also head of the Trade Indemnity Co., 
London, discussed the dual function of 
insurance at the annual meeting of that 
company recently. The dual function of 
insurance is not only to furnish security 
and protection, but also so to perform 
its duty as to diminish losses. The more 
the insurance companies can bring se- 
curity to the assured the greater the 
companies will be appreciated and the 
more friends they will make. 

It will thus be seen that the insurance 
companies are wise indeed when they 
lend encouragement to safety devices, to 
fire prevention, to all organizations which 
aid in bringing about law and order and 
to put a penalty on carelessness. 





GERMANY MAY HAVE NEW IN- 
SURANCE SUPERVISORY LAW 
Dr. Reichert and Mr. Kissel, president 

of the Insurance Supervisory Office of 
Germany, have introduced in the Ger- 
man Parliament the draft of the new 
law embodying changes in the legal ba- 
sis of insurance supervision in Germany. 
Newspaper gift insurance, hitherto out- 
side the insurance supervisory regula- 
tions, was included within the scope of 
the statute. Building and loan societies 
also come within the range of the Su- 
pervisory Office. 


White L. Moss, vice-president of the 
American Life & Accident of Kentucky, 
and international president of the Mer- 
cator Club, addressed the members of 
the Louisville chapter of the club last 
week, urging them to attend the Tenth 
International Mercator Club Convention 
at Cleveland, June 5 to 10. 


PRESIDENT AT 24 
Garnet B. Cornett, president of the 
Roanoke, Va., Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, is only. twenty-four, years old, 
He is with the Aetna Life. 
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John McGinley, Mrs. H. B. Johnson, William BroSmith and Harris B. Johnson 
snapped at the Palm Beach Convention of the Travelers. 


Harris B. Johnson, associate manager of the Travelers in New York City, who 
recently completed fifty years’ service with the company, was guest of honor with 
Mrs. Johnson at the Travelers’ convention at Palm Beach. His reminiscent talk of 
insurance in the days when he started was one of the highlights of the convention. 
Here he and Mrs. Johnson are photographed with two other lights of the meeting, 
John McGinley, general manager casualty lines, New York, and Vice-President 
William BroSmith. Mr. McGinley formally introduced Mr. Johnson to the Conven- 


tion. 





The Earl of Bessborough, newly ap- 
pointed Governor General of Canada, was 
before his appointment a member of the 
board of the Phoenix Assurance of Lon- 
don. Before his departure for Canada 
he was given a small informal luncheon 
presided over by Sir Gerald H. Ryan, 
Bt., and attended by the directors of 
the Phoenix and London Guarantee com- 
panies. The Phoenix Assurance was the 
first British company to do business in 
Canada, entering that country in 1804. 

+ * 


Franklin W.. Fort, vice-president and 
general manager of the Eagle Fire of 
Newark, and former member of Congress 
from New Jersey, told the Newark Ki- 
wanians last week that business men 
should devote as much time to the study 
of politics as they spend for pleasure. 
He said that closer contacts between 
government and business have grown 
during the last twenty-five years and 
therefore business men should increase 
their interest in and knowledge of gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

ee a 

Frank L. Jones, vice-president of the 
Equitable Society, will make the Foun- 
der’s Day address at Indiana Univer- 
sity on May 6. Arriving in Indianap- 
olis a few days earlier, Mr. Jones wll 
speak before the Indianapolis Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, before go- 
ing to Bloomington, the home of the 
university. Tentative plans are being 
made by officials of the Equitable’s In- 
diana state agency for his entertainment 
while in Indianapolis. 

* * * 


A. H. Porteous, the new president of 
the Insurance Institute of the Transvaal, 
South Africa, began his insurance career 
in the head office of the Caledonian in 
Edinburgh where he remained until 1914. 
After the World War he went with the 
Motor Union in Edinburgh and in 1920 
joined the Eagle, Star & British Domin- 
ions as Transvaal fire and accident man- 
ager. He is now Transvaal manager of 
the General Accident. 

* 

William F. McMechen, manager of the 
Richmond branch office of the Commer- 
cial Casualty, is the father of a son 
born on the eve of St. Patrick’s Day. 


Walton P. Kingsley, third vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life, will be 
chairman of the life insurance division 
for the 1931 maintenance campaign of 
the Salvation Army in which $528,000 
will be sought for the support of the 
fifty-two permanent centers of the 
Army’s work in Greater New York. Mr. 
Kingsley has served before in this ca- 
pacity. In charge of the insurance di- 
vision for the Brooklyn section will be 
H. H. Letcher, manager of the Brooklyn 
branch of the Equitable Society. The 
campaign will take place May 18 to 
June 1, 

Oe 

P. Rutherford, special agent of the ar- 
son bureau of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, addressed the police 
training school of Denver on April 7. 
He explained the Colorado law relating 
to arson. 


* * x 
James Lee Loomis, president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, and Mrs. 


Loomis left New York on the Carinthia, 
Tuesday, for a six weeks’ cruise of the 
Mediterranean. 
x x 
George W. Hackney, Texas state rep- 
resentative of the Northern States Life, 
was a Buffalo visitor last week, looking 
after an estate which members of his 
family have inherited in the up-state 
city. 
ae ee 
Samuel P. Weaver, president of the 
National Union Life, Spokane, has been 
selected to teach the extension course 
of the Washington State College in 
commercial law, wills, trusts and estates. 
The course is sponsored by the Spokane 
Life Underwriters, and the Spokane ar- 
rangements are in charge of Morris Ro- 
sauer of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Spokane. 
* * x 


Lee J. Dougherty, president of the 
Guaranty Life, Davenport, Ia., was in 
New York recently in his capacity as a 
trustee of the estate of the late H. C. 
Kahl of the Walsh Construction Co., 
Davenport. Mr. Kahl was a millionaire 
who had done important construction 
work for the New York Central and with 
other projects. 
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New York Insurance Men Who 
Are Artists 

These four New York insurance men 
are members of the Business Men’s Art 
Club which is now holding its second 
annual exhibit of the work of its mem- 
bers at the Art Galleries of the Hotel 
Barbizon-Plaza: James Gibbs, president, 
Excess Insurance Co.; Charles Pausner, 
vice-president, Van der Poel, Pausner & 
Webb; Irving Holtzman, Royal Ex- 
change Assurance; and Henry Anderson, 
in charge of insurance of the Paramount 
Publix Corp. Of this quartette only 
Irving Holtzman is exhibiting. He has 
several attractive portraits and land- 
scapes on view. 

The Business Men’s Art Club is one 
of a series of similar clubs existing in 
half a dozen large American cities, the 
total membership being 600. Conrad A. 
Dieterich, a patent lawyer, is president 
of the club and an exhibitor. In the ex- 
hibit are 120 pictures. More than one- 
quarter of the members are residents of 
Westchester County. 

ates ae 


Some Rule & Sons News 

The Seattle end of Rule & Sons, once 
prominent on the Coast, is now known 
as La Bow, Haynes & Ball, Louis La 
Bow, one of the great producers on the 
Coast, being president. H. E. Briggs, & 
Co. and Rule & Sons, Seattle, merged 
a little over a year ago. Now. Mr. 
Briggs has retired from the former Rule 
& Sons organization and offices for H. 
E. Briggs & Co. have been established 
by him. Incidentally, Fred A. Chitten- 
den, blind solicitor in Washington, will 
be part of the Briggs organization. In 
Portland, Ore., Charles A. Campbell and 
Chalmers Hall have purchased the Ore- 
gon business of Rule & Sons. 

* * -® 


Literary Celebrities Who Had Their 
Start in Insurance 

Some world famous figures who had 
their start in the insurance world are St. 
John Ervine, playwright and famous 
dramatic critic; John Drinkwater, whose 
play, “Abraham Lincoln,” has been seen 
in many parts of the world; Aubrey 
Beardsley, whose ingenious caricatures 
caused a furore some years ago; R. C. 
Sherriff, famous as author of “Journey’s 
End,” and Richard Middleton. 

These facts were brought out at a 
dinner of the staff club of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe and the Thames & 
Mersey, in Liverpool, when R. C, Sher- 
rift addressed the club, known as No. 1 
Dale Street Club. 

The chairman of the evening was J. 
Dyer Simpson, of the L, & L, & G.,'and 
well known on this sidé of the water. 
Mr. Simpson described insurance as “the 
nursery of the arts” in the case of the 
men mentioned. Mr. Drinkwater was 
with the L. & L. & G.. ; 

The subject of Mr. Sherriff’s lecture, 
which was illustrated by a series of lan- 
tern slides, was “The History of ‘Jour- 
ney’s End.’” A fluent orator, Mr. Sher- 
riff displayed the rare gift of describing 


i 

















tragic events in a way which revealed 
their tragedy, at the same time relieving 
the tension by deft touches of humor. 


‘His description of how this great play 


came to be written, and of the difficulties 
which preceded its presentation to the 
public, gave his audience an insight into 
the -many obstacles which beset the 
dramatist’s “path of glory.” When once 
the play had been accepted, however, its 
course was straightforward—he was al- 
most tempted to say meteoric. It has 
been acted in some half-dozen London 
theatres, throughout England and Amer- 
ica, in France and Germany, and in sev- 
eral of the other countries of western 
Europe. 


x * * 


Living In Palma De Majorca 

A friend of mine at present sojourning 
at Palma de Majorca, a city of the 
Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean, 
writes me of the pleasant conditions and 
the low cost of living there, making me 
wonder whether living in New York City 
in this day and age is such a privilege. 
He says: 

“We have taken a suburban villa which 
sits up on a little hill overlooking the 
bay and get not only a charming view 
of the water but of the city. The view 
of the cathedral needs an artist to do it 
justice. There is a terraced garden down 
to the street and in the yard are lemon, 
orange and tangerine trees in bloom, and 
one almond tree in blossom. The visi- 
tors here talk incessantly about the cli- 
mate, the sea, and the mountains, which 
do make the place a sort of paradise. 

“However, it is the cheapness of liv- 
ing here that is to me really astonish- 
ing. One can rent a furnished villa with 
three bed rooms, a living room, parlor, 
etc., well situated and convenient to an 
electric train, for about ten dollars a 
month. Other prices are in proportion. 
For instance, oranges cost ten cents a 
dozen, a fine large roast of beef (and 
beef is considered a luxury here by the 
residents), about seventy-five cents. 

“Yesterday we took the train for a 
delightful excursion to other parts of the 
island. The ride through orchards of 
almond and olive trees and then through 
the mountains is indescribable.” 

All of this is enough to again make 
me question whether we are so fortunate, 
we New Yorkers, victims of high-pow- 
ered living in a fast-moving machine age. 
It is hard on us physically and mentally, 
and undoubtedly hard on the pocketbook. 
But I suppose the naturally. energetic 
and restless American in me would soon 
tire of a too comfortable and placid life. 


aving gotten used to‘ the’pace here,: 


the .scenery, climate, and other advan- 
tages of living in the Balearic Islands 
might not be enough of a compensation. 


ae ane ge * F 


@e ore 2 
Lloyd’s to Grant Nautical Scholarship 
_ For the-xthird time a scholarship of 
£100. ($500). per year is to be granted by 
the Committée of Lloyd’s for a reduction 


‘of fees fér’A'tivo years’ course from Sep- 


tember. 24, next in the Thames_Nautical _ 


Training College, H. M. S. Worcester. 
The conditions are briefly as follows: 

1. The candidate must be a British 
subject, and prove to be in-need of pe- 
cuniary assistance towards the expenses 
of his training. 2. Candidates must be 
between 14 and 16 years of age and pass 
a preliminary examination set by the 
headmaster of the Worcester. The final 
selection will be made by the Commit- 
tee of Lloyd’s, after personal interview, 
from among those candidates who pass 
the preliminary examination and who 
are certified to be medically fit for sea 
service. 3. The continuance of the 
scholarship will depend upon a satisfac- 
tory report for the first year from the 
Captain Superintendent of the Worces- 
ter and the headmaster. 


* * x 


Insurance Debate Carried Worthing- 
ton-Evans to Top in British 
Politics 

Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, who 
died in London recently, would have 
been a man after Samuel Smiles’ own 
heart, for as a boy he mapped out his 
career, followed the plan _ steadily 
throughout his life, and achieved every- 
thing to which he had set a hand. When 
he started his career as an attorney in 
London he had already resolved to leave 
it at the age of forty—with a fortune, 
and then enter Parliament and become 
a Cabinet Minister. He did all these 
things, although the fortune was of prob- 
ably not more than $500,000. 

Worthington-Evans entered the House 
of Commons in 1910 at an auspicious mo- 
ment, for the National Insurance Bill of 
Lloyd George was under discussion, and 
his tireless criticism of every detail of 
that measure brought him immediately 
into the front rank. His aim was to 
improve and not to destroy, and when 
the Bill was on the Statute Book he 
received the cordial thanks of Lloyd 
George. 

His highest office was that of Secre- 
tary for War, which he twice filled. Dur- 
ing practically all the Allied conferences 
at which German reparations were dis- 
cussed he was one of Britain’s repre- 
sentatives. 

* * & 


Criticise Insurance Decisions in 
Europe 

Insurance companies in Central Europe 
have been complaining about lack of 
qualifications of the average judge to 
pass intricate and highly specialized 
questions of insurance. Sharp criticism 
has been voiced in Germany against some 
decisions of the Supreme Court which 
virtually reversed important principles of 
insurance. Lower courts there partly 
were more familiar with insurance ques- 
tions and especially the Hanseatic Courts 
of Hamburg and Bremen are known for 
their knowledge of insurance matters. 

A similar situation has now come to 
a head in Hungary where finally the pe- 
titions of the Association of Private Un- 
derwriters have been successful. The 
president of the Central District Court of 
Budapest has arranged to have law suits 
divided into classes. Each class of suits 
will be handled on a certain day. In 
order to insure rapid despatching of suits 
especially qualified judges will hereafter 
pass upon insurance cases in Hungary. 

x ok * 


Lloyd’s of London Writes German 
Riot Insurance 

Neumann’s Zeitschrift reports that 
Lloyd’s of London has of late’ partici- 
pated to a substantial extent in the 
writing of riot insurance in the German 
market and have underbidden the Ger- 
mans. Lloyd’s are not admitted for 
business in Germany but riot insurance 
is one of the branches which comes un- 
der government supervision so that it is 
expected the German government will 
have something to say in the matter. 
Whether anything tangible will come of 
it is doubted, however, as Lloyd’s writes 


‘this business in conjunction with a Ger- 


man company which is licensed for writ- 


ing of riot insurance. 


A Publicity Tip to Insurance 
Agents 


Richey, Casey & Gragg, San Antonio 
insurance agents, have been appointed 
agents of the Insurance Co. of North 
America. An interesting thing about the 
appointment is that the San Antonio Ex- 
press printed nearly a column about the 
appointment. This strikes me as remark- 
ably intelligent publicity. .L. A. Casey 
of the firm gave the Express the inter- 
view and it was a model. In fact, it is 
strange that more agents do not take 
advantage of company appointments to 
get this type of space. Here are some 
points brought out in the interview: 

The Insurance Co. of North America is 
nearly 140 years old. 


It has been a pioneer in advertising 
fire prevention on a big scale in maga- 
zines. 


The company was born in the same 
room in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
where the Declaration of Independence 
was signed sixteen years before. 


* * * 


Call R. H. Towner “So-Called Rating 
Expert” 

An interesting mimeograph handout 
comes from C. B. White, president In- 
surance Exchange of Seattle, regarding 
the Hoover Dam bond. This is a bond 
where the premium is over $800,000° and 
where twenty-two companies are co-in- 
surers. The handout reads in part as 
follows: 


“The spectacle of two so-called surety 
companies (names furnished on applica- 
tion) getting together and framing the 
agents out of any commission on this 
Dam job is one for the book. Even the 
so-called rating expert, Mr. Towner, 
whose only province is to fix rates, was 
pulled into the picture to give it a sanc- 
timonious air. Don’t forget that very 
likely in the background is the strong 
probability that in the future this will be 
used as a precedent to ‘gyp’ the agents 
out of some more commission when the 
opportunity may seem ripe. Where was 
your company? What did it do? Write 
them if they were in that picture and 
tell them emphatically what you. think. 
Do it now!” 


Friends of R. H. Towner, the surety 
rater, will be amused at this description 
of his work in fixing the rate on the 
Dam project. 


* * * 


Royal Indemnity Twentieth 
Anniversary 

The Royal Indemnity observed its 
twentieth anniversary last Saturday and 
the event was the occasion for a pleas- 
ant luncheon affair at the Drug & Chem- 
ical Club, New York, attended by de- 
partment heads and officials, at which 
Frank J. O’Neill, president since 1927, 
was the host. A special guest was C. W. 
French, vice-president, Seaboard Surety, 
who happened to be in town that day 
from Chicago. Mr. French for some 
years was Chicago vice-president of the 
Royal Indemnity. 

One of the interesting features of the 
luncheon was the presentation of a floral 
display by the Seaboard Surety. E. D. 
Livingston, president of the company, it 
will be recalled, was associated with the 
Royal Indemnity in its early days as 
vice-president and has had a long stand- 
ing friendship with Mr. O’Neill. 

In twenty years’ time the Royal In- 
demnity has boosted its assets to $24,- 
521,558, its _ sre Ae ed — 

aid-in capital to $2,500,000. Surplus to 
volicyhdliders now stands at $6,024,844. 
By way of comparison its assets in 1920 
were $13,04%609, capital $1,000,000, net 
surplus $2,000,579, and surplus to policy- 
holders $3,000,579. Net premium volume 
last year was $14,936,251 as compared 
with $10,297,923 in 1920. 

The Eagle Indemnity, companion com- 
pany, has a fully paid-in capital of $1,- 
000,000 and a net surplus of $982,718. 
This company is nearly nine years old. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 








N. Y. Agents Oppose 
Branch Offices Here 


HOLD MEETING AT BLOCK HALL 





New York City, Brooklyn and Suburban 
Association Sends Delegates; Percy 
H. Goodwin a Speaker 





A large group of agents representing 
the local insurance agents’ associations 
of New: York City, Brooklyn and the 
New York suburban territory met yes- 
terday afternoon at the Block Hall Club 
on South William Street to discuss com- 
pany branch offices and ways and means 
to combat this growing threat to the lo- 
cal producer. President Percy H. Good- 
win of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents was present and gave the 
New York territory agents the benefit 
of his knowledge of the branch office 
situation in various parts of the country. 

During the last few months several fire 
insurance companies have discontinued 
their connections in established New 
York agencies and formed their own New 
York City departments or branch offices. 
It. is violating no secret to say that the 
New York agents view these changes 
with alarm. While not enough compa- 
nies so far have opened new branch of- 
fices to remove a big share of business 
from agency channels nevertheless the 
trend apparently is so pronounced that 
the agents desire now to unite and fight 
further invasion of their field. 

One of the leading New York City 
agents this week told The Eastern Un- 
derwriter that he and others fear the 
companies are seeking to cut acquisition 
costs in large metropolitan centers by 
gradually displacing both the agent and 
broker. He said the New York brokers, 
too, should not sit idly by and watch 
what appears now to be a struggle only 
between local agency offices and com- 
pany city departments. This agent cited 
the system of insurance production now 
in vogue in Great Britain where the 
companies have -branches in most impor- 
tant cities and deal directly with as- 
sureds through salaried solicitors. 


Agents Oppose Branch Office Theory 


The National Association of Insurance 
Agents is definitely opposed to branch 
office competition with local producers. 
It maintains that such competition is un- 
fair and tends to destroy the American 
agency system. The theory is that branch 
offices are able to operate more econom- 
ically than agencies because their ex- 
penses should be less than the commis- 
sions paid to agents. The local agents’ 
association does not admit this, however, 
and moreover contends that. if there were 
some saving in. production expense the 
services local agents render to clients 
in taking care of insurance needs and 
loss settlements more than’ offset what- 
ever additional expenses is required to 
finance such agency services. 

In New York City many agents be- 
lieve that further extension of city de- 
partments or branch offices will in time 
create a situation where nearly all large 
companies will be taking business direct- 
ly through their own offices while the 
smaller companies not able to finance 
their own individual departments will 
still be represented in agencies. Such a 
condition the agents say would tend to 
throw the most desirable classes of bus- 
iness into the larger companies’ hands 
and leave the agency offices to fight for 
the remainder after the cream is skimmed 
off. 

Originally the New York agencies 
gained a strong hold in the city here 
because most. non-New York companies 
were unable to stand the. expense of 
elaborate branch offices or felt the agents 
were more closely in touch with desir- 
able sources of business. Today as the 
large company groups are taking over 


Agents Ask Governor 
To Sign McKay Bill 


BROKERS ALSO BACK MEASURE 





Companies Still Hope for Veto; Quali- 
fication Bill Gets Considerable News- 
paper Publicity 





Members of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents, Inc., and 
of the various brokers’ associations in 
this state which have supported the 
agent’s qualification bill that passed the 
New York State Legislature last week 
are urging Governor Roosevelt to sign 
the measure and also asking the com- 
pany executives to wire or write the 
governor to approve the bill. From early 
indications it would seem that Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt would sign the McKay 
O’Brien bill as it passed both houses 
of the legistature with plenty of votes 
to spare and the opposition had not been 
strong or widespread. If the bill becomes 
a law the provisions do not become fully 
effective until July 1, 1932. 

Since the qualification bill passed the 
Legislature it has obtained considerable 
daily newspaper publicity throughout the 
state. Several large New York City 
dailies have carried stori¢és on the eéf- 
forts of agents and brokers to win Goy- 
ernor Roosevelt’s approval of the mea- 
sure. In fact, this bill has gained more 
public attention than any other strictly 
insurance legislation in several years. 

All the messages reaching the gover- 
nor’s office with respect to this bill, 
however, are not favorable to it: There 
is still opposition in company ranks and 
they are exerting their influence to have 
the qualification bill vetoed. The gov- 
ernor himself has as yet given no indi- 
cation what action he will take. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has filed with the governor a 
brief in opposition to the bill. It is con- 
tended that the measure was_ loosely 
drawn and as now worded may cause 
severe retaliation from other states be- 








control of additional fire and casualty 
subsidiaries and company ownership is 
far more centralized than a decade or 
two ago many executives feel that agen- 
cy expenses may not be wholly justified. 

Outside of New York City in the coun- 
ties constituting the metropolitan district 
there are more than 2,000 local agents. 
Complaints about direct competition from 
general agents and branch offices are 
coming from them.. These local agents 
say that scores of their best risks are 
going to companies direct through brok- 
erage offices; with the local producer de- 
prived -of even any overriding commis- 
sion. Because they feel that they are 
subject ‘to competition not in conform- 
ity with the principles. of the American 
agency’ system they, too, through their 
county organizations are uniting with the 
New York City producers. 


CLINTON J. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION 


FIREMAN’S FUND NIAGARA 





—lIn the Heart of the Adirondacks— 


gives you service that will appeal to you and your 
clients—quick, thorough, accurate. 


Send us your lines through the Brokerage Departments 
of the following strong companies: 


. AETNA GLENS FALLS 
AGRICULTURAL HANOVER 

AUTOMOBILE HARTFORD 

COMMERCIAL UNION HOME UNDERWRITERS 
CONTINENTAL INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
EXCELSIOR LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


LONDON ASSURANCE 


Aetna Casualty & Surety—Hartford Accident & Indemnity—U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


Appraisals and Diagrams for Insurance— 
Real Estate and Tax Purposes 
CLINTON J. AYRES, INC. 


Phone 1-200 
Saranac Lake, New York 


AYRES, Inc. 


NO, BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
PENNSYLVANIA ~ 

PHOENIX OF HARTFORD 
PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON 
ROCHESTER AMERICAN 
ROYAL 

ROYAL EXCHANGE 








cause of the application fees required. 
Another objection is that there is con- 
siderable doubt whether the law would 
be retroactive or not. If it were in- 
terpreted as affecting present as well as 
future agents then every agent now in 
business seeking to represent an addi- 
tional company would be compelled to 
take the qualification test. Becatse of 
these uncertainties in the bill rather 
than because of the principle of quali- 
fication, the companies are hoping that 
Governor Roosevelt will veto this piece 
of legislation. 





E. U. A. HOLDS MEETING HERE 
Only routine business was transacted 
at the meeting Tuesday in New York 
of the Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion except that the Union of Canton 
was elected to membership and the brok- 
erage rule of the York County, Maine, 
Board of Insurance Agents was ap- 
proved. After all the business before 
the meeting had been transacted there 
arose a discussion of current state leg- 
islation. J. H. Doyle, general counsel 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, discussed measures now before 
some of the state legislatures. He told 
also why the National Board opposes the 
New York State agents’ qualification bill 
which Governor Roosevelt now has for 
approval or veto. 





L. & L. & G. DEP’T TO MOVE 


The metropolitan department of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, now lo- 
cated at 123 William Street, will be lo- 
cated at 150 William Street, the home 
of that company and other members of 
the.Royal group, on and after next Mon- 
‘day, April 20. The new quarters will be 
open to inspection Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April 20-22. 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York: 


J. A. KELSEY, President 


.G. Z. DAY, Vice-President 


STATEMENT. DECEMBER 31, 1930 


OTHER LIABILITIES .. 
NET SURPLUS ......... 
TOTAL ASSETS 
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..++ $1,000,000.00 
: _-1,276,758.29 
Set eae at , 235,530.00 
2,172,133.30 
4,684,421.59 
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Hollerith Re-Elected 
Rain Ass’n President 


ANNUAL MEETING HELD HERE 








Consideration Given to New and Simpler 
Form But Adoption Postponed; 
Present Forms Unchanged 





The Rain Insurance Association held 
its annual meeting last week and re- 
elected its officers. They are John P. 
Hollerith, North British & Mercantile, 
president; F. S. Lindsay, American. of 
Newark, vice-president, and Arnold 
Grasse, Home, secretary-treasurer. There 
was only one change made in the ex- 
ecutive committee, J. E. Snell of the 
North River being a new member. The 
other members are Carroll L. De Witt, 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions, chair- 
man; G. A. Russell, Hartford Fire; J. B. 
Cullison, Jr., Aetna (Fire), and W. P. 
Johnson, Security of New Haven. 

Practically all company members of 
the Rain Association were represented 
at the annual meeting which was held 
at the headquarters at 85 John Street. 
Consideration was given to a proposed 
new rain insurance to be simpler in form 
and more attractive to the general pub- 
lic. Adoption of this form was post- 
poned and it was referred back to the 
form committee for further discussion. 
There is a possibility that this form may 
be approved at the next meeting of the 
association’s executive committee. No 
changes were made in the forms now in 
use and if a new one is adopted it will 
be in addition to those now available and 
not a substitute for any of them. 

Rain insurance premium last year to- 
taled about $500,000, which was approxi- 
mately the same as: in 1929. However, 
losses were not too heavy and a better 
underwriting gain was recorded than in 
some previous years when the premium 
income was much heavier. The associa- 
tion believes that rain insurance is an 
essential cover and that there is a large 
market for this type of protection in the 
United States. Despite the gradual de- 
cline in premium income the last few 
years efforts will be made to revive it- 
terest and it is confidently expected that 
this business will show an increase. 

The headquarters of the Rain Insur- 
ance Association will be removed to 9 
John Street on May 1 as the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters desires '0 
take over the space now occupied. 





The Union Marine and General Insur- 
ance Co., Liverpool, England, has been 
authorized to write fire,.marine and al- 
lied lines of insurance in Kentucky. 
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San Francisco Destroyed by Fire 


[Twenty-Five Years Ago Tomorrow 


Tomorrow, Saturday, April 18, marks 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the San 
Francisco’ earthquake of 1906 and the 
outbreak of: the disastrous fire which 
swept over and destroyed that California 
city. One of the outstanding memories 
of the catastrophe is the splendid man- 
ner in which the fire insurance compa- 
nies of this country met the test of pro- 
tection in this crisis. At a moment when 
many companies might have resisted 
claims to save themselves they chose to 
aid the stricken inhabitants, to furnish 
the funds which made possible the re- 
building of San Francisco and to bring 
everlasting prestige to the business of 
fire insurance. They paid a total of 
$175,490,661. 

One of those individuals who helped in 
the adjustment of the San Francisco 
losses and who was then and is now 
connected with the National Union Fire 
of Pittsburgh has written a brief ac- 
count of this gigantic conflagration, to- 
gether with some personal anecdotes, for 
the National Union News Items. For 
those in the business today who know 
few of the details of the San Francisco 
disaster the following is published: 

Historians of modern and _ ancient 
times have never recorded such a mael- 
strom of terrified, horror and _ panic- 
stricken human beings as awoke to real- 
ization of the master seismic tremblor in 
San Francisco at 5:13 on the morning of 
April 18, 1906. The initial quake, being 
followed by many of less severity, tum- 
bled chimneys, large and small buildings 
of poor or faulty construction, broke 
water mains and ruptured electric light 
and power conductors, causing many con- 
flagrations in a few moments. 

Other Towns Also Damaged 


Nor was San Francisco alone in its ex- 
tremity, for many smaller and populous 


towns. within a radius of. seventy-five 
miles were subjected to the peril of the 
mighty corkscrew quakings, Santa Rosa 
being entirely shaken down; Salinas, San 
Jose, Palo Alto, Santa Cruz, Berkeley, 
Alameda and Oakland all suffering great 
property losses and some human lives. 

Hardly had the mighty tremblor ceased 
its gyrations when innumerable fires 
broke out, having caught from broken 
furnaces and electric wire conduits. 
These were fed by the most inflammable 
of materials and fanned by a stiff breeze 
from the bay. They grew and spread 
into what shortly became the most stu- 
pendous and widespread, as well as awe- 
inspiring, conflagration that any people 
of the eighteenth or nineteenth century 
had ever looked upon or fled from. 

Had the water mains not been rup- 
tured the splendid San Francisco fire 
department might have been able to cope 
with these many outbursts of flame at 
their inception, but deprived of water 
in the mains they nobly fought the ap- 
palling flames by pumping water from 
the bay at as many places as length of 
hose and their engines’ ability would 
permit; but their efforts to stay the 
onrushing flames proved as a match’s 
flicker before a whirlwind. 

At last, at the dawn of Saturday, April 
21, after three days and nights of valiant 
effort, the wind subsided and the flames 
died down to rise no more; but not until 
after they had swept the once proud and 
majestic city from the Ferry building to 
Van Ness Avenue, ruining all the resi- 
dences on the west side of that broad, 
stately boulevard, to Twentieth and 
Guerrero Streets in the Mission, and 
from the waters of San Francisco Bay 
to the Golden Gate itself. 

Vast Area Destroyed 


Not in all this vast section, measuring 


over sixteen square miles, did one single 
habitation escape the shock of the giant 
tremblor nor the all-devouring flames, 
with but a few exceptions, viz.: the 
United States Mint; the United States 
Custom House; the United States Post- 
office, which was damaged half a million 
dollars’ worth by made-land sinking 
away from it; the new unfinished news- 
paper building of the Chronicle, and the 
new building of the California Casket 
Co. just erected, but not wood-finished. 
Every other building of whatsoever class, 
kind or construction was gutted by the 
flames in which granite dissolved to pow- 
der and steel beams melted and buckled 
like a watch’s freed mainspring; where 
cobble-stones scaled and chipped off and 
marble slabs disintegrated and became 
as bone-dust to the touch. 

On the breaking out of the flames all 
means of surface transportation was ren- 
dered useless, except the automobile, 
which did good and swift work in rescu- 
ing the wounded and carrying the living 
to places of safety, as well as transport- 
ing dynamite and other high explosives 
to the busy firefighters; also rendering 
invaluable aid in getting food and water 
to the refugee camps in the parks, when 
the relief trains, so generously and bene- 
ficiently forwarded by all the cities of 
the land began to arrive laden with pro- 
visions and clothing for the hungry and 
destitute. 

The sister city, Los Angeles, by her 
nearness was enabled to supply physi- 
cians, nurses and medical supplies, as 
well as foodstuffs, getting the first re- 
lief train to the stricken city on the 
night of the first day. 

Congress appropriated money, private 
citizens throughout the broad land gave 


of their wealth: Army and Navy stores: 


and the cargoes of many merchantmen 


in the harbor were all made available, 
and thus famine and disease were pre- 
vented and lives which would have 
passed out were saved, encouraged and 
strengthened. 


Insurance Loss $175,490,661 

Immediately upon receipt of advices 
that San Francisco was in flames, the 
stock fire insurance companies began 
preparations for the gigantic task of ad- 
justing the®claims, rushing their adjust- 
ers to the scene. Headquarters were es- 
tablished and the work of adjustment 
began. It was a stupendous task, but 
herculean efforts were made to relieve 
the distress and suffering. Those in dire 
need received attention first. Through- 
out the long weeks that followed the ad- 
justers toiled day and night and after 
several months most of the claims were 
dispused of. The companies, as a whole, 
met the situation fairly and received the 
praise and commendation of the citizens 
of the stricken city. When the work 
was finally completed it was found that 
a total af $175,490,661 had been paid. 
Never before had the stock fire insurance 
companies been called upon to face such 
a problem, it taxed their resources to the 
utmost. They did not falter, but met 
their obligations and enabled San Fran- 
cisco to rehabilitate herself. 

In addition to the work of the claim 
adjustments, the stock fire insurance 
companies, through the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, sent a special corps 
of highly trained engineers to the strick- 
en city for the purpose of assisting in 
the planning of fire defenses that would 
eliminate the reoccurrence of such a dis- 
aster. Specifications were submitted for 
an improved water supply that would be 
depended upon in the event of the dis- 
turbance of the supply mains outside of 


(Continued on Page 28) 





Graphic Views of San Francisco Showing Conflagration and Ruins Ajterwards 
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Holds Manufacturing 
Fires Are Avoidable 


FINE DUPONT RECORD CITED 








H. L. Miner, Fire Hazard Expert, Says 
Common Hazards Are Cause of Most 
Fires in Medern Factories 





Harold L. Miner, fire prevention engi- 
neer of the E. I. DuPont de Nemours Co. 


of Wilmington, Del., and also second 
vice-president of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, told the members of 
the Fire Insurance Examiners’ Associa- 
tion at their April meeting last week that 
the majority of fires in modern manu- 
facturing plants are caused by the old, 
common, garden variety of hazards and 
not by the introduction of new and dan- 
gerous complications in manufacturing 
processes. ‘He said that most establish- 
ments do nearly everything possible to 
protect themselves against new manu- 
facturing hazards and to keep the dan- 
ger of fire under control. 

From the manufacturers’ point of view 
the safeguarding of industry against fire 
is done more to assure continuous output 
of finished products and to protect in- 
vestments than to secure lower fire in- 
surance rates, Mr. Miner said. For this 
reason figures will show, he continued, 
that. smoking, matches, electrical trou- 
bles, lightning, sparks, and other causes 
of fire classed as common not only to 
all industrial effort but to life in gen- 
eral are actually the principal causes of 
fire in manufacturing plants. 


Citing the experience of his own com- 
pany, Mr. Miner said that although the 
DuPont company has manufactured more 
than 40,000,000 gallons of Duco, an in- 
flammable finishing material, during the 
last five or six years, there have been 
only twenty-seven fires in the plant and 
the total fire loss from all of these com- 
bined was less than $1,500. This fine rec- 
ord he said was the result of excellent 
safety provisions and aggressive enforce- 
ment of the ordinary and fundamental 
regulations for fire prevention. 


No Real Excuse For Bad Hazards 


While admitting that there had been 
a number of bad fires in plants where 
finishing processes were applied by spray 
methods, Mr. Miner contended that these 
fires are needless and that proper pre- 
cautions would most likely have averted 
them. He told of one large automobile 
body manufacturing plant which has 
used 6,000,000 gallons of Duco and has 
had no serious fires. On the other hand 
he warned against all attention being 
paid to safeguarding dangerous processes 
while the more common hazards are neg- 
lected. 

Mr. Miner paid a strong tribute to the 
effectiveness of automatic sprinklers. He 
said that in his judgment sprinklers will 
control any hazard where water may be 
used to extinguish fires. Everything else 


being equal the simpler the sprinkler 
system the better he said, for the reason 
that as the sprinkler systems become 
more complicated less care is likely to 
be given to proper maintenance. In ad- 
dition to the use of mechanical safe- 
guards against fire Mr. Miner urged the 
proper training of employes as measures 
designed to promote safety. 


J. L.,Brandmaier of the Hudson and 
Svea, president of the Examiners’ Asso- 
ciation, presided at last week’s dinner 
meeting. He said that arrangements 
have been made with the Sanborn Map 
Co. to take twenty members on an in- 
spection tour of the plant at Pelham 
on April 28, and that the association has 
also been invited to inspect the new 
Empire State Building when it is opened 
early in May. 

The following were named as members 
of the nominating committee to present 
a list of officers to be voted upon at the 
May meeting of the association ; Leonard 
Petersen, Home, chairman; George Ar- 
rington, Norwich Union Fire; James 
Farrell, Commercial Union; William 
Mulder, Commercial Union; Charles 
Nordsik, National Liberty, and Howard 
Storms, Home. 





PHILA. FIRE PREMIUMS OFF 





Total for 1930 Shows Decline of Over 
9%; Franklin Leads for Last Half 
of Last Year 
Philadelphia fire insurance premiums 
last year showed a drop of nearly 9.24% 
compared with 1929 and’ about 9.50% 
compared with 1928. The premiums for 
last year totaled $10,579,787 as against 
$11,656,406 the year before. For the last 
six months of 1930 the premiums were 
$5,025,700 as against $5,733,549 for the 
last half of 1929. Among the compa- 
nies for this period the Franklin Fire 
of the Home group led with $408,188. 
The Insurance Co. of North America 
was second with $311,512 and the Home 
third with $180,405. The Pennsylvania 
Fire of the North: British & Mercantile 

group was fourth with $176,201. 





HANOVER WITH JOS. M. BYRNE 


The Hanover Fire-has appointed the 
Jos. M. Byrne’ Co: of Newark as its 
agents for that city. This is one of the 
leading agencies of Newark and has been 
in the business for nearly fifty years. 
The Hanover is.one of the veteran Am- 
erican companies and brings strong 
additional facilities to the Byrne office. 


WICKHAM GETS AMERICAN, N. J. 


The American of Newark has appoint- 
ed Charles E, Wickham as its general 
agent for the New York metropolitan 
area. Mr. Wickham also represents the 
Citizens of Dayton, Palatine, Reliable 
of Dayton, Western of Toronto and 
Western of Kansas. 


N. F. P. A. Program For 
Toronto Is Complete 


MEETING LASTS FOUR DAYS 





Prevention Problems to Be Tackled 
From Many Angles; Present 
Officers Renominated 





The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion has issued its complete program for 
the thirty-fifth annual meeting to be held 
in Toronto May 11-14 at the Royal York 
Hotel. Among the speakers at this con- 
vention other than the chairmen of com- 
mittees making reports will be: 

Dr. Frank A. Fall, National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men; Elmer Davis, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association; Frank J. O’Connor of the 
safety and fire protection division of the 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours Co. of Wil- 
mington; T. R. Truax of the forest prod- 
ucts laboratory of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, who will talk on the fire- 
proofing of wood; Sir Thomas White, 
vice-president of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce; H. D. Edwards, past-presi- 
dent of the American Society of Refrig- 
erating Engineers, and C. T. Ingalls, 
manager of the Oklahoma Inspection Bu- 
reau, who is to speak on Oklahoma 
City’s oil well hazard. Fred P. Hig- 
gins, deputy fire marshal of the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., fire department, will speak 
on fire prevention efforts in that city. 

All the present officers have been nom- 
inated for re-election. They are Freder- 
ick T. Moses, Providence, president; 
Stmner Rhoades, New York, first vice- 
president; Harold L. Miner, Wilmington, 
second vice-president; Franklin H. 
Wentworth, Boston, secretary-treasurer 
and managing director, and Albert T. 
Bell, Atlantic City, chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Expect 1,000 To Attend 

This year’s convention will be the first 
held in Canada since 1919, when the as- 
sociation met in Ottawa. Advance esti- 
mates indicate that the meeting will at- 
tract a record-breaking attendance as a 
result of the interesting character of the 
program. and the activity of the associa- 
tion’s Canadian members. Plans have 
been made to handle more than 1,000 
registrations through headquarters for 
the meeting in the Royal York Hotel, 
and special trains will leave New York 
and Chicago Sunday, May 10, arriving in 
Toronto in time for opening sessions of 
the convention the following afternoon. 

Much of the time of the meeting will 
be devoted to action on more than a 
score of technical reports embodying re- 
vised standards for the control of spe- 
cific fire hazards and new methods of 
fire extinguishment. These _ reports, 
which apply to a wide field of commerce 
and industry, are prepared by experts 
representing members of the association. 

In addition to consideration of the 
technical reports a number of sessions 
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will be devoted to the broader aspects 
of the association’s work in the field of 
public education. Plans will be discussed 
for the continued promotion of Fire Pre- 
vention and Clean-up Week campaigns. 
There will be a meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Safety Council 
Section and reports summarizing the ac- 
tivities of the association’s field service 
engineers and the reductions of fire loss 
in cities in which they have made sur- 
veys and assisted local committees in the 
formulation of effective fire prevention 
programs. 

Wednesday afternoon, May 13, the 
delegates will be guests of the Toronto 
committee on a tour of the city, fol- 
lowed by a dinner at which the speakers 
will be Sir Thomas White and Franklin 
H. Wentworth, managing director of the 
association. Their speeches will be 
broadcast. 





SMUDGE COVER BILL PASSES 





Lower House of Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture Approves Measures; Includes 
Aircraft and Motor Damage 

The Pennsylvania House by a vote of 
172 to 0 on Wednesday of last week 
passed the so-called smudge insurance 
bill. This bill is “to amend paragraph 
one of clause (b) of section 202 of the 
act approved the 17th of May, 1921 
(Pamphlet Laws 682) entitled: 

“‘An act relating to insurance amend- 
ing revising and consolidating the law 
providing for the incorporation of insur- 
ance companies and the regulation, su- 
pervision and protection of home and 
foreign insurance companies, Lloyd’s as- 
sociations, reciprocal and inter-insurance 
exchanges and fire insurance rating bu- 
reaus and the regulation and supervision 
of insurance carried by such companies, 
associations and exchanges including in- 
surance carried by the State Workmen’s 
Insurance Fund providing penalties and 
repealing existing laws,’ by providing for 
issuing of insurance covering loss occa- 
sioned by smoke smudge and perils aris- 
ing out of ownership of aircraft and mo- 
tor vehicles.” 





TALK MUNICIPAL INSURANCE 

Another effort is to be made to put 
all Buffalo municipal property under self- 
insurance against fire. Such an effort 
failed recently when the city council 
voted seven to seven on the act creat- 
ing such a municipal fund. One member 
was absent. A vote is now sought with 
prospect of full membership when the 
test is made on April 27. 





MOVES PENNSYLVANIA DEP’T 

The Philadelphia department office of 
the Pacific Fire, Bankers & Shippers 
and the New Jersey, all members of the 
Meserole group, last Saturday moved 
from the McGinley Building at Norris- 
town to 503 Independence Building, 
Fifth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
_— V. Kane is manager of this 
office. 








$4,000,000 CAPITAL 


$13,036,735 POLICYHOLDERS’ 


SURPLUS 


$19,355,569 ASSETS 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $73,088,808 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres. 
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Just a quarter century ago, San 





ca- Francisco lay a smouldering mass 
“i of ruins. 

| While the victims of this catastrophe 
me were anxiously wondering whether | 
elf- their insurance policies were worth 
the paper they were written on - - 
eat- there came clicking over the wires 
aan this dramatic message of reassur- 
“tke ance: 

“+ “THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE 
Ses COMPANY SOLD FIRE INSUR- 
the ANCE AND WILL DELIVER THE 
iss [.° GOODS UNDAMAGED.” 

ling, 

shia HENRY EVANS, President 
this 


Today, when you place your clients 
insurance in any Company of the 
“America Fore” Group, you give 
them protection in Companies which 
are not only willing but able to 
“deliver the goods undamaged,” thru 
catastrophe, depression or panic. 


a 


Chairman of the Boards 





the AMERICA FORE CROUP Gf Inatirance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 





Eighty Maiden Lane, oo PAUL L. HAID. Prenident Sy New York ,N.\% 
ape THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY : 
ERNEST STURM, Chairinan of the Board 


WADE FETZER. Vice Chairman 
PAUL L. HAID, President 


~ NEW YORK “oe CHICAGO —_— SAN FRANCISCO —~ ATLANTA “war DALLAS —_ MONTREAL 
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San Francisco Conflagration 25th Anniversary 





WINE SAVED TELEGRAPH HILL 





Italians and Others Sacrificed Hundreds 
of Gallons When Water Supply 
Failed 

In these days of prohibition of alcohol- 
ic beverages it is interesting to recall 
that during the San Francisco conflagra- 
tion insurance companies were saved 
considerable money wholly because of 
the use of more than 500 gallons of wine 
used to extinguish fires on Telegraph 
Hill. The story is told by a member of 
the Pacific Coast department of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe. 

This section of the city was inhabited 
mostly by Italians and other foreigners. 
When fire broke out after the earth- 
qu’ke the Telegraph Hill section was 
not threatened for awhile but finally 
flames swung around in that direction. 
Meanwhile the inhabitants there had 
iearned that the city’s water supply was 
destroyed so they conceived the plan of 
calling on one another for contributions 
of wine. With some of this they soaked 
blankets to beat out small fires and the 
remainder was poured directly on flames. 
By this expedient Telegraph Hill was 
saved from serious damage. 





NEWARK AGENT EYE-WITNESS 


An agent of the National Union Fire 
at Newark was a resident of San Fran- 
cisco in 1906 and was an eye-witness t¢ 
the disaster and says: 

“I was at the German Hospital lo- 
cated on the hill where my wife was a 
patient. It commanded an_ excellent 
view of the city. From there I could see 
the fire starting, gaining in rapidity and 
sweeping everything before it. As night 
approached the new Call building just 
nearing completion was ignited and 
burned throughout the night. It was an 
impressive sight, being the tallest build- 
ing in San Francisco it gave the ap- 
pearance of a lighted lantern in every 
window. It was a wonderful spectacle, 
every particle of combustible material 
was consumed, although the structure it- 
self was not seriously damaged, It is 
a sight that will always live in my mem- 
ory.” 





HARTFORD MEN IN BROADCAST 


When the Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers of the Pacific goes on the air April 
18 in the nation-wide broadcast com- 
memorating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the San Francisco fire and the sub- 
sequent rebuilding of the city, fourteen 
members of the Hartford’s San Fran- 


cisco department will take an active part 
in the elaborate program. 

Andrew Rennie, who is superintend- 
ent of the payroll audit department of 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity, will 
direct the Blue Goose Glee Club, San 
Francisco Pond, and Stewart C. Abbott, 
superintendent of agencies, Hartford 
Fire, will direct the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters’ orchestra. Twelve members 
of Hartford Glee Club are participating. 





AN IMPROVISED HOTEL 


An unusual experience was encount- 
ered by an adjuster assigned to handle 
the Santa Rosa claims, occasioned by 
the San Francisco catastrophe. 

Upon his arrival he found the La Rose 
Hotel has been entirely destroyed. The 
enterprising proprietor found a large 
circus tent which he had erected in the 
City Hall Park. From the ruins of the 
hotel he salvaged lumber and metal 
which had been used for ceilings and 
sidewalks and with these constructed 
small rooms along the wall of the tent, 
much like stalls. These were used as 
bedrooms. A curtain served as a door 
and each room contained a cot, bucket 
of water, tin basin, towel and a piece 
of soap; the carpet was grass. The 
center of the tent was used as an office, 
kitchen and dining room. 


N. J. WELL REPRESENTED 

Three figures prominently associated 
with the nationwide radio broadcast to- 
morrow night over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System of the San Francisco 
fire anniversary program were formerly 
residents of New Jersey. They are 
Thomas H. Anderson, manager of the 
Pacific Coast department of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe and president 
of the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific; Percy Garnett, publicity di- 
rector of the Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers of the Pacific, and Charles Lum, 
assistant general manager at San Fran- 
cisco for the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Mr. Anderson a few 
years ago was with the head office of 
the L. & L. & G. at Newark; Mr. Gar- 
nett was formerly with the Ocean Acci- 
dent in New York and resided at Orange, 
N. J., and Mr. Lum resided at Chatham. 





Story of Fire 
(Continued from Page 25) 


the city, and to assist in drafting a build- 
ing code for construction that. would 
lessen the conflagration feature. Their 
aid was found invaluable and today a 
grander, greater, safer and more beau- 
tiful new San Francisco has _ risen, 


Chinese Claimant Takes Oath 
By Cutting Off Rooster’s Head 


The following incident is related by 
an adjuster as occurring in connection 
with the adjustment of a claim at the 
time of the San Francisco conflagration : 


“The adjusting office was located in a 
rooming house, converted into an office 
building after the fire, and consisted of 
two small rooms; the furniture consist- 
ing of three kitchen tables, a typewriter 
and a few chairs, our adjusters and a 
stenographer. 

“The company had insured a large 
number of Chinese, who presented sched- 
ules in their native language, necessitat- 
ing the employment of an interperter. 
After a few such cases it developed that 
the statements were found absolutely 
correct and it was decided to save this 
expense and the oral statements of all 
Chinese claimants were accepted there- 
after. 

“One day, however, the adjuster, who 
had not been in close touch with these 


claims, questioned an assured regarding 
several items and the claimant left in 
anger to return shortly with a live roos- 
ter under his arm. Before we could real- 
ize what was taking place, he drew a 
knife and cut the rooster’s throat, mean- 
while making strange noises and waving 
his hands, which had been covered with 
the rooster’s blood, and shouting ‘Me 
takee othee.’ 

“As a result the death struggles of the 
rooster had covered all of us with blood, 
as well as our papers, etc. We told the 
irate Chinaman to take the rooster and 
get out, which he finally did. Later on 
we discovered that he had been deeply 
wounded by the thought of being con- 
sidered dishonest and was taking an oath 
according to his native custom. 

“No Chinese claim was ever questioned 
after that incident, nor was there any 
reason to do so, as they were always 
fair and honest and it was a pleasure to 
deal with them.” 


—. 


Phoenix-like, from the ashes of the city 
of the Forty-Niners. ; 

Conditions of a sinister aspect con- 
fronted the National Union. It was en- 
tering its sixth year in business and was 
recovering from losses suffered in the 
Baltimore conflagration of 1904, and al- 
though entered in California for but a 
short period had developed a substantial 
business in that state, especially in San 
Francisco. The liability involved in the 
stricken area was in excess of capital 
and surplus. However, immediately upon 
receipt of advices, a corps of adjusters 
were dispatched and took up the work of 
settlement. 

At the same time negotiations were 
instituted to provide the necessary ad- 
ditional funds, and an assessment of 
$1,050,000 was levied upon the stockhold- 
ers of record. This re-financing was a 
demonstration of the superb ability of 
President Cole and stands today as a 
monument to him, as unquestionably had 
it not been for his superlatively keen, 
practical handling of this most trying 
situation this great organization would 
not have been enabled to reach the 
heights upon which it now stands in the 
minds of the insurance fraternity and 
the public at large. 





N. Y. BLUE GOOSE MEETING 





Local Pond Gathering at Newark Well 
Attended; C. C. Fowler and T. B. 
Donaldson Guests of Honor 


Nearly fifty members of the New York 
City Pond of the Blue Goose attended 
the dinner Monday evening at Toni’s 
Restaurant in Newark. Clarence C. 
Fowler, former deputy superintendent of 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment in charge of liquidation, was pres- 
ent as was likewise Thomas B. Donald- 
son, former Pennsylvania commissioner 
and now associate manager of the Eagle 
Fire of Newark. Mr. Donaldson showed 
several motion picture reels of game life 
in America which proved most interest- 
ing. 

A letter from Most Loyal Grand Gan- 
der Henry L. Rose of Baltimore ad- 
dressed to the New York Pond was read. 
In it Mr. Rose said that he was at home 
now recovering nicely from his accident 
and that he expected to be able to at- 
tend the next meeting of the New York 
Pond. 





WADDELL’S NEW POST 
Hamilton Waddell, formerly connected 
with the office of Charles E. Wickham, 
is now associated with the Seaboard Un- 

derwriters, Inc., 111 John Street. 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions: 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D., History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore,.your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes. however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. . 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER. Vice-President 
WELLS T BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T BASSETT. Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


: NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W E. WOLLAEGER, President * JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, Presid NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY. Vice-President. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President | WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President | ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J SCOFIELD ROWE. President H.S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen'l Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres. 
EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres. S. K. McCLURE, Vice-Pres. JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres, - A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres, WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
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Union of Canton, Nearly Century 
Old, Was Founded by Merchants 


During Clipper Days Company Was Organized in China to 
Provide Adequate Protection for Valuable Cargoes 
They Were Handling 


The re-entrance of the Union of Can- 
ton into the fire underwriting territory 
outside of the Pacific Coast after the 
absence of four years, with the appoint- 
ment of W. J. Roberts & Co. as fire 
managers exclusive of the Pacific Coast 
territory, and the association with Mr. 
Roberts of Walter L. Maillot in the 
management, have centered attention on 
this company. 

Insurance men are accustomed to 
think that all the leading British insur- 
ance companies, those which have 
played such an important part in the de- 
velopment of insurance throughout the 
world, originated in England, and that 
they gradually spread their operations 
over the remainder of the globe. Not so 
with the Union of Canton, however. It 
reversed this procedure as it originated 
in the Far East. When it started to ex- 
pand it was towards the West and it 
now has a big international spread of 
representatives. 

How Company Started 

The company is almost a century old. 
In the days of romantic clipper ships, 
with their stirring stories of the China 
trade, when ship raced ship to reach the 
markets of the world, when no cables 
existed to keep shipper and consignee 
posted regarding sailing and arrival the 
company had its birth. Its origin was 
with a group of foreign merchants who 
found the necessity for organizing an 
insurance company to provide adequate 
protection for the valuable cargoes they 
were handling. That was the start of 
the Union Insurance Society, organized 
at the then important Chinese port of 
Canton, one of the world’s heavily popu- 
lated cities. The first policies were writ- 
ten in 1835. 

Insuring the requirements of the 
Chinese clipper trade must have been a 
profitable venture for those who knew 
their business because, soon after its or- 


ganization, the Union became successful; 
later, very successful... Within a few 
years the Society was enlarged and its 
headquarters were transferred to Hong 
Kong, which is a British island off the 
China Coast, and is today one of the 
leading ports in the world and the most 
important center of British trade in the 
Far East. 

The Union has throughout played a 
leading part in the progress of Hong 
Kong, and is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the world-wide promi- 
nence of this British possession, 

Assets of $28,000,000 

With rapidly increasing wealth and 
reputation the Union spread its opera- 
tions in both fire and marine business to 
practically every part of the world, and 
its success is evidenced by the fact that 
the gross assets shown in the Society’s 
last balance sheet were about $28,000,000. 
That success has been based upon the 
best traditions of British underwriting. 
Then, too, the broad international ex- 
perience gained by the officials through 
its numerous branch offices throughout 
the world, has created a cosmopolitan 
training that is doubtless largely respons- 
ible for the manner in which the So- 
ciety has fitted into local requirements 
and acquired a prominent place in the 
insurance business of every country into 
which it has entered. 

Long ago, the question was raised as 
to the desirability of discontinuing the 
reference to Canton in the Society’s title, 
but the Union of Canton had become 
so well-known among international mer- 
chants and bankers that the friends and 
supporters of the Society objected to 
any change that might in any way alter 
the title that had become so well known. 

The representatives who have been 
selected to represent the Union in this 
field will undoubtedly maintain its pres- 
ent high reputation. 








FRANKFORT GENERAL REALTY 
The disposition of the real estate as- 
sets of the Frankfort General will be 
handled in Berlin. A large part of the 
real estate is located in Frankfort on 
the Main and nearby country, the man- 
agement of which is now being handled 
from Berlin. The possibilities for the 
sale of this realty are at present rather 
doubtful (due to the unfavorable real 
estate market), although most of the 
property now brings an income above 
expenses. The sale of mortgages will 
be a very difficult transaction. The last 
statement of assets gave a valuation of 
3,610,000 Rm. on May 31, 1930. False 
balance sheets and apparent profits by 
Konzern companies have led to over- 
taxation and substantial rebates are ex- 
pected from that source. 





RE-ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 

At the "annual meeting of the Broad 
Street Association of Newark, N. J., held 
recently, Frederick Hoadley, secretary 
of the American of Newark, was re- 
elected vice-president of the organiza- 
tion. 


BRONX ASS’N DINNER MAY 13 

The Bronx Insurance Men’s Associa- 
tion will hold its first annual dinner on 
the evening of Wednesday, May 13, 
and Judge Albert Conway, former Sup- 
erintendent of Insurance, will be the 
toastmaster. Those who have been in- 
vited to speak include Insurance Super- 
intendent George S. Van Schaick and 
Benjamin R. Mowry, manager of the 
Central Bureau. 


GETS HOME SERVICE MEDAL 

Howard S. Tuthill, local agent of the 
Home, Marlboro, N. Y., has been award- 
ed a silver medal by the company in rec- 
ognition of his having represented the 
Home for twenty-five years. Special 
Agent Charles E. Seaman made the pre- 
sentation to Mr. Tuthill. 


ADJUSTERS MOVE 
After being located for more. than 
twenty-one years at 9 Clinton Street, 
Newark, the adjustment firm of Feuer- 
stein & Bruckmann have announced that 
they have leased spacious offices in the 
new Lefcourt Building. 


Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


Franklin W. Fort 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J 
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BUILDING EXPANSION SEEN 





Bradstreet’s Reports More Than Sea- 
sonal Gain in Building Construc- 
tion in New York Area 
Fire insurance men will be interested 
in the news that after a steady decline 
in the value of building construction 
stretching from 1925 to the early part 
of this year, the scale of expenditure 
has apparently quite definitely begun to 
rise, so that the March total of permit- 
ted building reported to Bradstreet’s is 
the largest in value since last September. 
It might be added that by building ex- 
penditure is meant expenditure for con- 
struction of ordinary houses, office and 
store structures, not for road, dam, rail- 
road, bridge, subway or other similar 

construction. 

The total value of building permitted 
for in March, as reported to Bradstreet’s 
by officials of 202 leading cities of the 
United States, was $140,204,607, as 
against $95,210,648 at identical cities in 
February and $154,423,067 in the like 
cities in March a year ago. There is 
shown a gain of 47.2% over February, 
this largely a seasonal development, but 
a decline of 9.2% from March a year 
ago. 

“OF this year’s total in March $51,534,- 
820 was reported from New York City, 
as against $26,123,892 in February and 

942,766 in March last year, gains of 
espectively 97.2% over February and of 

30.4% over March a year ago. 

The total outside New York City in 
March was $88,669,787, as against $69,- 
086,756 in February and $117,480,301 in 
March a year ago, a gain of 28.3% over 
February but a decrease of 24.5% from 
March, 1930. That the chief quantitive 
expansion has as yet been confined to 
New York, this as opposed to the rest 
of the cities’ regarded as a unit, seems 
evident, although examination of other 
large cities’ totals reveals some notable 
individual cases of expansion, such as 
Chicago, Los Angles and Minneapolis, 
where the percentages of increase ex- 
ceed those at New York. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL SEC’Y 


Gerald D. Gregory has been appointed 
secretary of the American National at 
the home office at Columbus, Ohio. He 
succeeds John A. Dodd, resigned. The 
American National is a member of the 
Great American fleet and W. H. Koop 
is president. Mr. Gregory has spent his 
entire insurance career with the Great 
American companies. He was for three 
years special agent in New Jersey and 
about three years ago was recalled to 
New York and made agency superin- 
tendent. He has since been appointed 
executive special agent traveling out of 
the home office. 


‘inception and the assured 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 








Aetna (Fire) Names 
Agency Superintendent;, 
and Mayo Special A 
The Aetna (Fire) has advaticed Har- 
old J. Kiefer to the pogition of agency 
superintendent in the ‘Nort * Carolina 
department following the resignation of 
Robert H. Breese as state agent. Luther 
W. Tucker and J. E. Smith have been 





— as special agents and Elliott 


A. Mayo has been —_— marine special 


agent. 

on Kiefer joined the Aetha fifteen 
years ago and after severaljyears of 
preliminary training in ‘the home office 
at Hartford he was spoil special 
agent for North Carolina in 1925. Mr. 
Tucker has been farm special gent for 
the Aetna for the last,two years. Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Mayo have recently been 
transferred from the hame office to the 
North Carolina department at | harlotte. 
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VACANCY PERMIT -_ 


Federal Court. Upholds Ruling That 

Property Must be Occupied When 

Liability Begins — 

If an assured alleges in procuring a 
fire insurance policy that the insured 
premises are occupied as a. dwelling 
when as a matter of fact they are va- 
cant on the date when the policy is 
written, the contract is void from its 
nnot re- 
cover in the event of loss ac¢ording to 







a decision rendered last week by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in affirming without opiniom a judg- 
ment in the .case of the Hernor Co 
Inc., against the Superior Fi 

The court also held that alpermit in 
the fire policy granting pernfission for 
the insured property to be Wacant for 
not more than nine consecuti¥e months 
in any one policy year in a@dition to 
the ten days permitted by fhe policy 


relates to a time subsequent to the is- 
suance of the policy and not to the con- 
dition of the building at the date of the 
issuance of the policy. In other words 
if the policy states that the property is 
occupied as a dwelling it musfé be so on 
the date that liability attaches 


B’KLYN BROKERS DINE MAY 12 


The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual dinner in 
the grand ballroom of the ‘Hotel St. 
George in Brooklyn on the €vening of 
Tuesday, May 12. Judge Albett Conway 
will preside as toastmaster. 4 Fred H. 





Schmidt is chairman of the dimner com- 
mittee and Harry G. Ellis vice#chairman. 
Other members are Charl Reppa, 
Emanuel Bochner, George dling and 


Robert Rikel. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 
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Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 
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W. F. Beyer Elected 
Secretary of Home 


FULL CHARGE OF AUTO DEP’T 
Was Assistant to C. M. Martindale, Now 
With Home Casualty Companies, for 
Over a Decade 





Walter F. Beyer, assistant secretary of 
the Home and brilliant automobile tinder- 
writer who has been in active charge of 
the Home group’s automobile department 
for several months, has been advanced to 
the position of secretary of the company. 
Secretary C. M. Martindale has had 
charge of automobile supervision for sev- 


- 





WALTER F. BEYER 


eral years but for the last several 
months has been devoting his attention 
chiefly to the automobile affairs of the 
Home Indemnity and the Southern 
Surety. 

Mr. Beyer is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and went into the 
marine and automobile divisions of the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine as his first in- 
surance experience. He served in va- 
rious capacities, including traveling the 
country as a special agent. He was in 
the army for two years during the World 
War and served as a captain overseas. 
He returned to the St. Paul following 
the armistice and_ shortly thereafter 
joined the automobile department of the 
Home. Within a few years Mr. Beyer 
gained recognition as one of the coun- 
try’s leading automobile underwriters and 
he was elected assistant secretary of the 
Home in 1928. He is a man of unusual 
ability and his present promotion is well 
merited. 





H. L. UPTON BACK IN BUSINESS 

H. Lee Upton, who retired February 
1, 1931, as state agent of the Home in 
Kentucky, is back in the insurance busi- 
ness in a limited way, having made a deal 
with Emile Pragoff, general manager of 
Danforth & Co., as a solicitor for that 
agency, which has represented the Home 
in Louisville since 1854. Mr. Upton was 
with the Home for more than _ thirty 
years. At the time of his retirement 
he remarked that he would probably 
make a solicitorship connection. 





HEADS PITTSBURGH AGENTS 

H. E. McKelvey of Edwards, George 
& Co. was this week elected president 
of the Fire Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh at the annual meet- 
ing held there on Monday. The other 
officers are: vice-president, W. L. Clark 
of W. L. Clark Co.; secretary, Bruce 
D. Millar of W. N. Millar & Son; treas- 
urer, Percy R. Smith. The directors for 
the coming year are Mr. McKelvey, C. 
C. Kohne, C. V. Watkins, A. Blumenthal, 
A. C. Darragh, W. L. Clark and A. E. 
McCloskey. 


GOODWIN ON SPEAKING TOUR 





National Ass’n President Starts for Cali- 
fornia Next Week, Speaking at 
Several Agents’ Meetings 


President Percy H. Goodwin of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
is starting homeward next Monday, April 
20, and will reach San Diego about May 
7 after having made several talks at 
agency meetings en route. On Wednes- 
day of this week he went to Pittsburgh 
to address a regional meeting there of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Insur- 
ance Agents and yesterday he spoke be- 
fore a joint meeting of New York City, 
Brooklyn and New York suburban agents 
at Block Hall in New York. 

Mr. Goodwin will make his first stop 
at Minneapolis on his westward trip, at- 
tending a noon meeting of the executive 
committee of the Minnesota Association 
on Thursday, April 23. That evening he 
will address a joint meeting of members 
of the state association and of the local 
boards at Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth. On April 25 President Goodwin 
will speak at a meeting of agents in 
Butte, Mont. Thence he goes to Cor- 
vallis, Ore., to appear on the program 
of the Oregon Insurance Agents’ Union 
on April 27-28. For the first few days 
in May Mr. Goodwin will be in San 
Francisco and on May 6-7 he will be in 
Los Angeles perfecting plans for the 
National Association convention there 
during the week of September 21. 





VESTRIS HEARINGS START 





Steamship Line Fights to Limit Liability; 
Claimants Seek a Total 
of $4,000,000 

A hearing on the motion to limit the 
liabilities of the owners and operators of 
the liner Vestris, which sank off the Vir- 
ginia Capes on November 12, 1928, with 
the loss of 112 lives, started Wednesday 
before Judge Henry W. Goddard in the 
United States District Court. 

Lamport & Holt, Ltd., operators, and 
the Liverpool, Brazil & River Plate 
Steamship Navigation Company, Ltd., 
owners, are seeking to have their total 
liabilities fixed at not more than $90,000 
under the provisions of maritime law 
setting the value of the sunken vessel, 
plus the value of the cargo lost, as the 
maximum liability. 

The motion is being fought by a group 
of attorneys representing the large 


number of claimants who have filed ac- . 


tions totaling $4,000,000 against the two 
companies. Evidence was presented be- 
fore Judge Goddard showing that mari- 
time law holds the owners and operators 
of a vessel to full liability if the vessel 
sinks through some wrongful act or neg- 
lect of theirs. Oscar R. Houston of 
Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, is the 
head attorney for the claimants who in- 
clude many marine insurance companies 


which paid close to $2,000,000 on cargo. 





E. S. & B. D. TO MOVE MAY 1 

The United States branch of the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions and the direct 
writing office of the Lincoln Fire will 
move from their present headquarters 
at 149 William Street to the nineteenth 
and twentieth floors of the new build- 
ing at 90 John Street on May 1. 


HOME HONORS MASS. AGENT 

Edwin H. Cram of Newtonville, Mass., 
local agent of the Home, has been pre- 
sented with the company’s silver medal 
for twenty-five years’ representation. Mr. 
Cram for many years was associated with 
the Home Savings Bank of Boston. 


BUYS INTO COLOGNE COMPANY 

The holding company, Iduna-Germa- 
nia, has acquired about 10% of the 
shares of the Cologne Reinsurance Co., 
of Cologne, Germany. The capital of 
the Cologne Re is Rm. 12,200,000. 











MISSISSIPPI LOSS RATIO 81% 

Insurance Commissioner Ben S. Lowry 
of Mississippi reports that the fire loss 
ratio in that state last year was about 


_ 81% compared with 50% in 1929. 





Indicates Pitfalls in 
Reciprocal Insurance 


HOLDS STOCK FORMS SUPERIOR 





Vice-President Pierce of America Fore 
Companies Tells Why He Does Not 
Favor This Coverage 





In a vigorous analysis of reciprocal and 
inter-insurance, C. W. Pierce, vice-presi- 
dent of the America Fore group, points 
out that while these types of non-stock 
underwriters may supply coverage at es- 
timated savings from standard rates, the 
ability to collect promptly and fully in 
case of serious loss is of first moment, 
and is of far greater importance than 
small estimated savings in premium costs. 

The analysis, which has been printed 
in booklet form, continues: 

“A reciprocal exchange or inter-insur- 
ance arrangement is usually an unincor- 
porated, and, as such, frequently unli- 
censed association, through which the 
members severally assume portions of 
the total liability against specific hazards 
on the risks of all other insurers and at 
the same time become insured under 
the constantly varying number of con- 
tracts. All dealings are through and 
with a common attorney-in-fact appoint- 
ed by each subscriber individually and 
to whom broad powers are given.” 

Mr. Pierce declares that “reciprocal in- 
surance is personal insurance,” that each 
subscriber makes himself liable for a 
share of all losses, and goes on to say 
that the comparative ease with which ex- 
changes can be started and promoted, 
the very looseness of such associations, 
and the too frequent absence of proper 
state supervision, makes for an ever in- 
creasing number of such schemes and 
failures thereof. 


Reciprocals Not Mutuals - 

“It is frequently stated,” he adds, “that 
reciprocal exchanges are in reality mu- 
tual companies. This is not so. With 
reciprocals there are no joint funds avail- 
able to pay losses or expenses. The 
account of each subscriber is kept sepa- 
rately on the basis of an independent 
transaction with the attorney. With or- 
ganizations of this kind it is apparent 
that the success or failure of such as- 
sociations depends very largely upon the 
integrity, expertness and insurance ex- 
perience of the attorney-in-fact. 

“In many states where laws permitting 
the operation of reciprocal exchanges are 
on the statutes, such exchanges are spe- 
cifically exempted from the proper reg- 
ulations required of stock companies, 
which regulations are generally accepted 
as being in the interest of and for the 
protection of the public. 

“As a rule, the general public does not 
fully appreciate the urgency of full com- 
pliance with basic principles necessary to 
the maintenance of a sound financial in- 
surance structure. Each of the larger 
stock companies has paid-in capital stock 
running into millions of dollars and main- 
tains reserves and surpluses, all of which 
assure rock-bound security to policyhold- 


rs. 

“A subscriber to the average reciprocal 
has no such assurance, due to the very 
nature of the financial set-up and organ- 
ization of the Exchange. For this rea- 
son banks, as a rule, do not look with 
favor upon reciprocal contracts as secur- 
ity for loans or mortgages.” 





MICH. LOSS RATIO JUMPS | 

Fire companies of all classes operating 
in Michigan during 1930 showed an ag- 
gregate fire loss ratio of approximately 
55.21%, according to figures just pre- 
pared by the department of insurance but 
subject to slight revision due to the fact 
that the experience of a few companies 
which merged during the year could not 
be included at this time. Any change 
made will amount to a small fraction of 
1%, it is assured, As anticipated by 
department officials and other ohservers 
the loss ratio represents a considerable 
increase over 1929 and 1928 when the 
percentages were 46.01 and 44.77%. 


—_ 
— 


APPOINTED AGENTS’ CHIEF 





Commissioner Armstrong Names W. L. 

Nuschke to Post With Pennsy]- 

vania Insurance Department 

Insurance Commissioner Charles F. 
Armstrong of Pennsylvania has appoint- 
ed Walter L. Nuschke as chief of the 
division of agents of the State Insurance 
Department. Mr. Nuschke has been in 
insurance in his home town, Austin, Pa, 
for several years and has been county 
commissioner of Potter County for the 
last three years. He has also acted as 
special agent for the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Foods and as chairman for the Potter 
County Unemployment Committee. He 
is a graduate of Yale University and at- 
tended the Yale Law School. 





TEXAS COMMISSION BILL 





As Passed by State Senate Measure 
Allows Commissioners to Name 
Maximum Rate to Agents 


The Texas Senate on Tuesday passed 
the bill giving the State Board of In- 
surance Commissioners authority to pre- 
scribe the maximum commissions that 
may be paid local agents for all forms 
of coverage other than life. The bill as 
introduced provided that local agents 
should be paid a maximum of 25%, but 
as finally passed the bill left the matter 
of determining the maximum commis- 
sions to the discretion of the insurance 
commissioners. 





Starr In Shanghai 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Underwriters Savings Bank for the Far 
East, the controlling stock interest in 
which is held by the American Asiatic 


Underwriters. Some time ago Mr. Starr 
bought the Shanghai Mercury. More 
recently he purchased the Shanghai 


Evening Post, a large paper, and merged 
the two, the new name being the Even- 
ing Post and Mercury. 

Some months ago the American Asiatic 
Underwriters offered 7,500 new shares 
of $100 par value 7% preference stock. 
which shares were oversubscribed in half 
an hour. Swan, Culbertson & Fritz and 
the Chekiang Industrial Bank under- 
wrote the issue. The issue brought to 
$1,750,000 the total capital of the Ameri- 
can Asiatic Underwriters. This will be 
increased shortly to $2,000,000. 

A. F: I. A. Opens Tientsin Branch 

Another organization expanding its fa- 
cilities in China is the American Foreign 
Insurance Association, which has estab- 
lished a branch in Tientsin. F. E. Vin- 
cent is manager of the A. F. I. A. with 
headquarters at Shanghai, and he took 
personal charge of the opening of the 
new branch. Hugh M. Black, recently 
at Hankow, will be in charge of the 
China office. An aggressive advertising 
campaign was launched in the Tientsin 
papers simultaneously with the opening 
of the Tientsin branch, designed to bring 
home to insurers in North China the 
tremendous assets back of the companies 
in the A. F. I. A. The campaign 
stressed the slogan, “The Strongest 
Property Insurance Group on Earth.” 
The Chinese branches of the A. F. I. A. 
are at Shanghai, Hankow, Canton, Tien- 
tsin and Harbin. 

P. & O. to Insure Ships 

A radical departure from its traditional 
policy was announced at the annual 
meeting of the Peninsula and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Co. by the Earl ot 
Inchcape, chairman of the board. For 
many years the P. and O. fleet has been 
run to a large extent uninsured, but un- 
der the new policy all vessels are to be 
insured outside against total loss. 

Young Carvalho at Saigon 


Curtis B. P. Carvalho, son of Major 
Carvalho, vice-president of the Rossa 
Insurance Co., Hartford, has joined the 
Saigon office of the American Asiatic 
Underwriters. He has been with the 


A. A. U. in Shanghai since last July. 
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Cash Capital 
$24,000,000.00 


Net Surplus 
$37,491 ,905.53 
(Accumulated over 78 Years) 
Surplus to Policyholders 
$61,491 ,905.53 


Additional Funds 
$40,721,992.00 


(Pro rata Unearned Premiums) 


Reserved 


for Miscellaneous Accounts, Taxes, Dividends and 
Other Obligations 


$14,682,227.71 
Assets 


Cash on hand, funds conservatively invested or 
current balances payable when due 


$116,896,125.24 





ae of a century has — into history since the 


San Francisco Earthquake and Fire . . . on the Eighteenth of 
April, 1906. 


A Home Agent writes... “I joined your excellent organization 
soon after the San Francisco earthquake and fire for the pure and 
simple reason that you paid every claim of that terrible conflagra- 


tion immediately and DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR.” 


“That policy has been maintained in every instance where my 
clients have had losses and | am proud to be associated with The 


Home of New York.” 


The financial. strength back of The Home Insurance Company of 


New York provides a margin of safety that assures a complete and 
fair settlement in the event of a loss. 








THE HOME 


ORGANIZED 1853 


Strength 


INSURANCE N EW YORK 


COMPANY 
WILFRED KURTH, President 
59 MAIDEN LANE 


Reputation os Service 
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Urges Agents to Pick 
Companies Carefully 


REPUTATIONS ARE AT STAKE 


President P. H. Goodwin of National 
Ass’n Says Company Failures Mean 
Ruination of Agencies 








A strong plea for local agents to se- 
lect most carefully the fire and casualty 
companies they represent was voiced by 
President Percy H. Goodwin of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in a talk he delivered Wednesday eve- 
ning at Pittsburgh before a_ regional 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion. Mr. Goodwin said that as local 
agents risk their personal business repu- 
tations when they select companies to 
represent, the wise course to follow is 
to investigate the financial standing of 
each company offered and then select 
only those having a firm background. 

The fact that a company is new or 
has not been in business many years 
does not necessarily mark it as weak 
Mr. Goodman said but he did contend 
that the influx of many new companies 
during the last three years has so ag- 
gravated competition that the newer in- 
surers promoted without strong backing 
or fleet affiliation are having difficulty 
in maintaining their position. Mr. Good- 
win told the Pennsylvania agents that 
they should place their trust and the 
welfare of their clients only at the dis- 
posal of the high grade, competently 
managed companies. 

At the outset of his talk Mr. Good- 
win described the creation of many new 
insurers during the inflation period prior 
to October, 1929. He touched briefly on 
the growth in competition as the new- 
comers sought business at lower rates 
and the established companies fought to 
hold their business. Then came the 
stock market crash and the elimination 
of all possibility of profit from stock 
speculation. Meanwhile rates had been 
beaten down to a level yielding prac- 
tically no underwriting profit. Continu- 
ing President Goodwin said: 


Why Failures Occurred 


“The majority of companies were op- 
erating on uniform rates with a uniform 
commission schedule, claimed to be the 
maximum the traffic would bear, regard- 
less of the increasing acquisition cost 
due to branch office operation. Several 
companies failed and it is a significant 
fact that a majority of the companies 
which are now in financial difficulties are 
the ones which were undertaking to con- 
duct their business on a cut rate and/or 
excess commission basis. 

“Tf, as we all know to be the case, 
standard rates have reached so low a 
figure that they cannot be expected to 
produce an underw riting profit, by what 
process of reasoning can a company ex- 
pect to continue in business if it pays 
excess commissions and writes business 
at from 10 to 40% below standard rates? 
And how under high heaven can an 
agent be so blinded by the immediate 
dollar before his eye as to take such 
companies into his office and sell their 
policies to his clients and not anticipate 
the trouble that awaits him when the 
final reckoning comes? 

“There may be a lucky few who are 
good enough pickers to make the grade. 
But the agent is in a sad predicament 
when he reads in his morning paper the 
news that a company he represents is 
in financial stress, and realizes that he 
has sold its policies and recommended 
it to a number of his clients. 

“There are only two roads before him. 
If he is fortunate enough to have a 
considerable amount of ready cash on 
hand, he may make good the indemnity 
he has sold. Otherwise, he must pass 
out of the picture as a producer ‘of in- 
surance in his own community. 


One Agent’s Misfortune 
“Recently, an agent wrote me, as 


president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, asking my opinion as 








to the best town in the country in which 
to engage in the insurance agency busi- 
ness. I asked why he wanted to move 
away from the town in which he had 
lived for so many years. His reply was 
that two companies he represented had 
failed, that he did not have sufficient 
funds to protect his assureds and he 
felt that he had no business future in 
the town which had been his home for 
more than twenty years. 


“Just think of it! The efforts of his 
business lifetime destroyed because he 
picked wrong—these two companies 
which had created the havoc were pay- 
ing excess commissions and cutting rates. 

“For the companies which have failed 
since the time of the stock market crash, 
I entertain a degree of sympathy. A still 
greater measure of sympathy flows to the 
unwitting assureds who were induced to 
buy their policies and to the minor stock- 


holders who knew not what they bought. 

“But I see no occasion to offer sym- 
pathy to the management of those com- 
panies, to the controling stockholders 
who permitted such loose methods of 
operation in defiance of established un- 
derwriting practice, or to the agents who 
failed to visualize the ultimate end. 

“How could those agents continue to 
represent such companies, when they 
had knowledge of the loss ratio of other 
companies writing the same lines, and 
when they realized that these companies 
were writing practically any and all lines 
offered, paying excess commissions, and 
cutting the rates indiscriminately ? 

“To be sure, the non-policy writing 
agent is not concerned. For the most 
part he is a commission grabber solely, 
living for today, not caring for tomor- 
row, interested only in the higher com- 
mission received and the lower rates 


charged. This, however, is not true of 
the average service giving policy writ- 
ing agent. 

“IT have often wondered if a number 
of the departmental examinations of in- 
surance companies are all that they 
should be. Sometimes I am led to be- 
lieve that they are purely perfunctory 
affairs. The question of state pride, pol- 
itics and sometimes incompetence ap- 
pear to be involved. The business in 
general might be better off, especially 
for the old and properly managed com- 
panies, if some new system could be in- 
augurated to bring about independent 
examinations, free of all taint of po- 
litical influence.” 





FRED. S. JAMES & CO. TO MOVE 

Fred S. James & Co. is moving from 
149 William Street to the — floor 
of 90 John Street on May 1 








twenty-five years after its great trial 


by fire—twenty-five years after its set- 
tlement of the greatest loss in the his- 
tory of insurance—the assets of the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 


amount to more than thirty-eight 
millions, and its policyholders’ sur- 
plus to over eighteen anda half mil- 
lions, both figures fully five times 
greater than they were at the 
opening of 1906. 
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McDermott Tells Why 
Reinsurance Is Vital 


DIRECT WRITING EXTENDED 





Rossia Vice-President Describes Com- 
monly Used Methods of Today for 


Insuring Insurance Companies 





_An explanation of the primary func- 
tions and actual operations of the fire 
reinsurance business was given by Vice- 
President T. B. McDermott of the Ros- 
sia of America in an article he wrote 
for the insurance number of Metropoli- 
tan Hartford, a magazine published each 
month by the Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. McDermott, in relating 
how the distribution of risks through re- 
insurance makes possible more extensive 
writing of policies by direct companies, 
says that treaty, or obligatory, reinsur- 
ance is the type transacted by the Ros- 
sia group and practically all the rein- 
surance companies. Facultative, or per- 
missive, reinsurance is not so generally 
used by strictly reinsurance writers. 

“Reinsurance is a highly specialized 
branch of the insurance business and the 
average layman is bewildered when he 
attempts to follow a description of the 
operation of reinsurance,” says Mr. Mc- 
Dermott. “Actually, however, the prin- 
ciples of reinsurance are identical with 
the principles of any other form of in- 
surance and the operation of a reinsur- 
ance contract is really a simple matter 
when once its fundamentals are under- 
stood. The reinsurance companies have 
evolved a system of their own which, 
while not modifying the basic principles 
of insurance, varies considerably from 
that of the direct writing (or policy 
writing) companies. 

“The theory on which all insurance 
companies conduct their business is to 
accumulate sufficient premium income to 
pay losses and the expenses incurred in 
the conduct of the business and to have 
a balance of income left over as profit 
to add to surplus. 

Size of Risks 

“It is axiomatic that if premiums come 
from small-sized risks the liability to 
pay losses is of necessity limited to small- 
sized losses. Underwriters, therefore, at- 
tempt so to gauge their commitments as 
to secure their: premium income from 
as widely distributed risks as possible 
and at the same time keep their com- 
panies’ individual liability on any one 
risk to as low a figure as prudence indi- 
cates. Of course, the amount of risk 
to be retained varies infinitely, depend- 
ing on the type of risk, the location of 
it, the financial resources of the insur- 
ing company and many other factors. 

“At this point it ought to be borne 
in mind that a fire insurance company 
is limited in the amount of premiums it 
can receive by the size of its surplus. 

“To show the practical working out 
of the above statement that a fire in- 
surance company is limited by the size 
of its surplus as to the amount of pre- 
miums it can receive would run to a 
little greater length than is here per- 
mitted, but suffice it to say by way of 
quick illustration that a fire insurance 
company starting business with a capi-. 
tal, say of $500,000 and a surplus of 
$500,000 and writing premiums of $2,000,- 
000 the first year, $2,500,000 the second 
and $3,000,000 the third would by that 
time undoubtedly find itself in the hands 
of its insurance department simply by 
reason of the fact it had become insol- 
vent through the reserves it was obliged 
to set up on its large volume of business. 

“The direct writing fire insurance com- 
panies, without exception, all have re- 
insurance treaties or equivalent reinsur- 
ance arrangements because reinsurance 
is a necessity under the present devel- 
opment of fire insurance. Large lines 
are written daily by agents in amounts 
for which no one company cares to be 
committed on one risk. Rather than 
decline to issue a policy for the risk 
or to offer to write a policy in a lesser 
amount the practice is to issue the large 
policy and reinsure down among the 
treaties thus arriving at the net amount 


to be retained for own account. 

“There are two main forms of rein- 
surance, facultative and obligatory. The 
further types of reinsurance are of such 
unimportance they will not be considered 
here. 

“Facultative reinsurance as its name 
implies, is permissive reinsurance. In 
other words, the underwriter may offer 
the risk to the reinsuring company or 
not, as he pleases and the reinsuring 
company may decline it or accept it as 
it pleases. This form of reinsurance 
while widely used is not the type of 
business which the reinsurance compa- 
nies transact, generally speaking, and a 
more complete description will not be 
attempted. 

Treaty Reinsurance 

“Obligatory reinsurance, or ‘treaty’ re- 
insurance to use the name by which it 
is commonly known in the insurance bus- 
iness, is the sort of business transacted 
by the reinsurance companies of the Ros- 
sia group and by practically all of the 
remaining reinsurance companies. 

“In this form of reinsurance a contract 
or treaty is entered into between the 
direct-writing company and the reinsur- 
ing company. The treaty will provide 
that all surplus amounts, i. e., amounts 
in excess of the amount to be retained 
by the direct writing company are auto- 
matically reinsured in the reinsuring 
company. The treaty will also have a 
condition in it that the reinsurance com- 
pany will not accept an amount in ex- 
cess of the amount retained by the direct 
writing company for its own account. 

“The practical working out of this last 
mentioned condition means that a com- 
pany which writes an undesirable risk 
for $10.000 and only desires to retain 
$1,000 for its own account is not per- 
mitted to cede $9,000 to the reinsurance 
company but is limited to the amount it 
retained for own account, i. e., $1.000. 
In such a case the direct writing com- 
pany must seek ‘outside’ reinsurance for 
the $8,000 balance and would probablv 
seek ‘facultative’ reinsurance facilities to 
do so. 

“The treaty form of reinsurance has 
many advantages over facultative rein- 
surance as viewed from the standpoint 
of the direct writing company. Before 
treaty reinsurance came into general use 
it was rarely the case that an assured 
could receive one policy to cover the 
full amount of a large risk. The agent 
in such a case was obliged to visit several 
different companies, accept their policies 
for the amounts those companies would 
write and then deliver a batch of poli- 
cies to his client. Payment of premiums 
had to be made piece-meal and corres- 
pondence if necessary had to be had with 
the several companies. 

“A feature which did not appeal par- 
ticularly to the agent was that he was 
compelled to tacitly admit that the com- 
panies whose policies he procured for 
his client were as well able to take care 
of that client as his own company. This 
often led to the loss of the business 
the following year at renewal time either 
through the client going direct to one 
of the competing companies or being so- 
licited by its agent. 

“Treaty reinsurance eliminates many 
of the features which were a source of 
irritation to agents, companies and as- 
sureds and makes for smoothness and 
more satisfactory handling of insurance 
affairs.” 





MUTUAL COMPLAINT DISMISSED 

Complaint brought several months ago 
by the W. L. Dechert Corporation agen- 
cy of Harrisonburg, Va., against the 
State Farm Mutual Automobile of 
Bloomington, IIl., has been dismissed by 
the Virginia State Corporation Commis- 
sion. It was charged that the company 
had been violating the Virginia law by 
countersigning policies at the home of- 
fice written on automobile risks in that 
state. 





PASSES PA. SENATE 
The Pennsylvania Senate Bill (No. 
334) which will give Pennsylvania stock 
companies double taxation relief has 
passed the Senate. 























our Advertising 
than It is Our Own 


OW often, in the direct advertising material supplied to 
you, are you quite obviously forgotten? Often enough, 
we dare say, to make you suspicious of all such aid. 


Yet the one certain way to new business is to advance your 
own proficiency as an intelligent, well-informed, professional 
insurance advisor. 


Camden advertising does precisely this. It is unselfish advertis- 
ing. It forgets Camden and gets down to the more important 
business of selling you. It is yours...for you...and about you! 


Fire insurance side lines will make money only if you go after 
them systematically. Then they'll make new money, for they 
open the way to mew business. Camden is prepared to offer all 
of the various Inland Marine coverages, all automobile lines, and 
anaggressive advertising program to buttress them. What’smore, 
Camden will individualize this advertising over your name, and 
relieve you of the many details attendant to its distribution. 


This is our Ninetieth Anniversary. It is a significant year in 
Camden’s history. It will be a significant year in the history 
of Camden agents. Let us send you samples of the Camden 
advertising. Write for them — without obligation — today! 


The Ninetieth Anniversary of an agency Com- 
pany known for its Co-operation and Fair Dealing 





CAMDEN FIRE 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Fa [ALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 














The lure of the road, the hustle and 
bustle and change, have a strange fasci- 
nation for some of us. I know an old 
commercial traveler who retired after 
thirty years on the road, having a com- 
petence and anxious to return to the 
small town of his boyhood in New Eng- 
land, painting to himself in iurid colors 
a life of ease and luxury among the old 
town folks. However, I met him the 
other day going from hotel to hotel on 
his former route, meeting his old travel- 
ing companions and his “trade” on a so- 
cial footing, and expressing his opinion 
that going back to his old town and 
doing nothing was not so hot. 

He said that after walking up and 
down the main street for several weeks 
hobnobbing with his old acquaintances 
did not satisfy him and that, apparently 
he had grown, whereas his home town 
had not, and he found it difficult. That 
is exactly what old soldiers in the Civil 
War felt when they returned home, and 
Remarque. author of “All Quiet on the 
Western Front,” writes about this long- 
ing for the old activities in the field in 
his new novel, a sequel to his first called 
“The Road Back,” now running in Col- 
lier’s. 

I bet my friend a good dinner that be- 
fore the end of this year he would be 
back at the old tread-mill, and I am 
going to win my bet. I know I would 
feel the same way he does. 

‘ * & 


Belles of Middle Granville, N. Y. 


Years ago, at Middle Granville, we 
came up in a body to transfer an old 
agency to a nephew of a deceased agent. 
We were all invited to dinner, but before 
dinner we took a walk in this delightful 
little town, looking at risks and formu- 
lating plans with the agent. I had never 
met his wife. Walking along the street 
I said to Mr. Williams, our agent, “Look 
quick at the beautiful girl passing on the 
other side of the street. Such visions 
make me glad to be alive.” The agent 
said nothing just then, but when we sat 
down to dinner I found that the lady 
I was being introduced to as his wife 
was the one I had commented on so fa- 
vorably. She thanked me for the un- 
solicited compliment I had paid her. not 
knowing she was Mrs. Williams. There 
are a lot of Welsh people living up there, 
originally attracted by the slate mill in- 
dustries and they are a very good look- 
ing class of people, the men sturdy and 
the women beautiful. 


Wives Vs. Business 

Overhearing my talking to a valuable 
agent in subdued dulcet tones over the 
phone, my wife told me afterwards that 
she wished I would always talk as nicely 
to her as I talked to that agent, and that 
the net results from her would be just 
as good as the net results I got from an 
agent. But, being human, we do not al- 
ways talk as nicely to our wives and in- 
timates as we do to agents, having the 
premium account and our bread and but- 


ter in mind. 
* * 


Mrs. Hornbostel’s Aid 

My wife has an artistic eye, and hang- 
ing a large commercial calendar in my 
den and office at home does not please 
her. As a matter of conjugal kidding I 
hung a new large: calendar in my office 
recently and watched for her reaction. 
She said nothing at all, so I asked her 


how she liked my new calendar. All she 
said was that it would stay up as long as 
I was home, but that as soon as I left 
it would be hung out of sight. I com- 
promised by hanging it on the inner side 
of a closet door, thus solving the prob- 
lem satisfactorily all around. In my 
wife’s management of me during these 
many years I have learned a lot of valu- 
able diplomacy from her. 

i 


Persistency Pays 

An agent at Portville, N. Y., told this 
story about me, when he called on the 
old Germania, after I had appointed him 
agent. He said: “I didn’t want his 
darned old company but he pestered me 
so long that I was losing out in my sales 
resistance. When lunch came he placed 
himself and his chair in front of the 
exit and dared me leave the office with- 
out signing up. He is six feet tall and 
weighs about 190 pounds and as I was 
hungry and, moreover did not want to 
endanger my life, I took your darned 
company, being practically bludgeoned 
into it, but I want to tell you I like the 
company and its big Dutch special agent 
now. 

“I knew it would break his big heart 
if I did not take him on and I wanted 
to prevent your losing such a good per- 
sistent man. I wonder whether he could 
have successfully pursued the same tac- 
tics he did with me with a man bigger 
and beefier than himself? I would like 
to see his actions in a case like that. 
Ask him to call me in to watch him if 
possible.” 

An agent at a place near Rochester 
told the home office on a visit that he 
had tried to discourage me by belittling 
the company in a humorous way, also 
making some sarcastic but not malicious 
remarks about myself and finally tried to 
get me mad by practically asking me to 
get out into the sunlight and out of his 
presence, all to no avail. He said my 
persistence intrigued him and that he 
was going to instill some of that spirit 
into his salesmen. This won the day 
for me. After accomplishing things like 
the above it is always well to get away 
quick lest the agent changes his mind 
after “coming out” of the sales talk and 
gas barrage by which he has temporarily 
been overwhelmed and persuaded. 

i kn ee 


Using the Co-insurance Clause 
The Coinsurance or Average Clause, 
while generally well understood in the 
large cities, is still quite unpopular in 


many important towns and notwith- 
standing the efforts of conscientious 
fieldsmen, adjusters and good local 


agents to acquaint the insuring public 
fully and successfully with the sound 
underlying reasons for its existence and 
application, very many of the insuring 
public regard it with suspicion. 

The reason, to an extent not realized 
by companies, is that there are many un- 
scrupulous agents who, in their anxiety 
to get businéss away from their competi- 
tors will tell an assured, insured at the 
higher flat rate, that they can get a low- 
er rate for him, which they do by at- 
taching the coinsurance clause WITH- 
OUT TELLING ASSURED ANY- 
THING ABOUT THE CLAUSE OR 
HOW HE WILL BE AFFECTED IN 
CASE HE IS UNDERINSURED. 

Then when the loss comes, there is 
trouble, and the assured biames_ the 


agent and the companies and thinks we 
are all crooks, and with some reason. 
I have seen this done not once but hun- 
dreds of times, and we all suffer by such 
crooked methods. An agent who in- 
dulges in such practices should be read 
out of the fold, but, as a fact, even if 
some companies get on to him he can 
always get some company foolish enough 
to enter his office. ; 
* 


Faith in Humanity Justified 

Although I have settled fire claims for 
over thirty-five years, my experience has 
not soured me on humanity. I have 
found that a very large majority of peo- 
ple are honest. 

I had one case, years ago, that ac- 
centuated this fact. I had settled a claim 
on a photograph gallery in about 1906 in 
Utica, N. Y., and allowed the photog- 
rapher an amount of damage larger than 
I thought it should be on a collection of 
old-fashioned glass negatives, said to be 
damaged by smoke and water. After 
several years the assured had occasion 
to use many of these plates in “repro- 
duction” orders, and wrote me that he 
had been mistaken in his claim, and re- 
turned to us about $400. 

This is not a case of “remorse or resti- 
tution,” of the usual kind, or .what is 
called “conscience money”—in this case 
the assured actually thought that his 
property had been heavily damaged and 
was honest in his thoughts, and when 
experienee and time proved to him that 
he was wrong, he wrote me and prompt- 
ly reimbursed us. At the time of the 
loss there was no practical way in which 
to try out about 500 or more of these 
plates and it would have cost us consid- 
erable money. All other items had been 
satisfactorily agreed upon, so we com- 
promised on these plates to get the mat- 
ter out of the way, the assured having 
been reasonable on other matters. 


Col. Cunningham and House Organs 

The late Colonel Cunningham, presi- 
dent of the Glens Falls and editor of the 
Glens Falls publication “NOW AND 
THEN”, which was perhaps more widely 
read than any insurance publication in 
the United States, and who was a good 
friend of mine, used to chuckle when 
he told me of an old Glens Falls agent 
of German descent who was in the habit 
of affectionately referring, when speak- 
ing of the “OLD AND TRIED” (that 
being the slogan of the Glens Falls In- 
surance Co.) as “THE OLD AND 
DRIED”. 

Cunningham’s “NOW AND THEN” 
was really the precursor of the modern 
company “house organ” and if the truth 
be told suggested to me the idea of 
these “Tales of the Road”. Nobody will 
ever improve on his work along those 
lines. He belonged to a different age, a 
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more serious, nainstaking, hard-working 
age, which was mirrored by his common 
sense philosophy, brought forth in his 
musings in his publication, which died 
with him. I consider myself fortunate 
in possessing a complete volume. 





TORNADO BROKERAGES 
The Eastern Tornado Association is 
to vote again, it is reported, on the 
question of brokerage commissions to be 
allowed within its jurisdiction. 
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S. Y. Tupper of Royal 
Upholds Agency System 


TALKS TO FLORIDA PRODUCERS 





Manager of Royal Group in South Dis- 
cusses Duties of Agents; Quinlan 
Adams Again President 





Closer relations with company bureau 
men and company officers with whom 
they are in intimate contact dominated 
the agents’ program in the twenty-sev- 
enth annual convention of the Florida 


Local Underwriters’ Association held at 
Orlando recently. 

The addresses of William F. Dunbar, 
manager of the Southeastern Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, and S. Y. Tupper of 
Atlanta, Southern manager of the Queen 
and Royal, were distinctly cordial and 
constructive. Mr. Dunbar noted, in his 
historical talk of the S.E.U.A., that it 
had led among all such bodies in con- 
ferences and conference agreements with 
the agents. 

Mr. Tupper held the American agency 
system the wisest and most practical plan 
for the conduct of the business involved 
in fire company representation yet de- 
vised, was in full accord with the own- 
ership of expirations principle, the abro- 
gation of bank agencies and the passing 
out of underwriters’ agencies. 

The Dangers of Abuse 


However, he said that the agency sys- 
tem would die when it ceases to justify 
itself economically “so that it is our 
duty, your duty, to keep it sound, to 
study ways and means to this end.” While 
an agent has the right to own what he 
builds up and passes it to his family, he 
endangers the permanency of the prin- 
ciple if and when he uses it to force 
undue concessions in doubtful risks or 
loss adjustments. 

The officers, chosen without opposition, 
are: president, Quinlan Adams, Orlando; 
vice-presidents, Clifford A. Payne, Jack- 
sonville, and Raymond W. Butler, Mi- 
ami; secretary - treasurer, C. S. Hoog, 
Orlando. These are as last year except 
Mr. Payne, who succeeds J. P. Welch 
of St. Petersburg. 

The new directors are the president, 
Payne Midyette, Tallahassee: Mitchell 
Stallings and R. M. Prince, Tampa; J. 
P. Welch, St. Petersburg; W. H. Free- 
man, Daytona Beach; Pat Fisher, West 
Palm Beach; S. O. Godman, Ft. Meyers. 
The last three are the “babies,” entering 
the first year as association officers. 





RUEGER WITH SCOTTISH UNION 

Louis Rueger, Jr., has been appointed 
special agent of the Scottish Union & 
National group in Virginia succeeding 


‘W. Cary Marshall, resigned. Mr. Rueg- 


er’s headquarters are in the Richmond 
Trust Building at Richmond. He was 
educated at the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute and William and Mary College and 
has since been with the Virginia Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau. 





HARTFORD FIRE HAZARDS 


According to inspectors of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters the 
conflagration hazard in the congested 
value district of Hartford is only mod- 
erate, This district comprises the mer- 
cantile and general business center of 
the city. The inspector’s report com- 
ments on the good fire-fighting facilities 
and the increased proportion of fireproof 
construction and automatic sprinkler pro- 
tection. However, serious individual 
or group fires are still held probable in 
many parts of the district. 





MAY WRITE HAIL COVERAGE 

The Travelers Fire, the Royal Scottish, 
the World, Marine & General, the Scot- 
tish Metropolitan and the Northern As- 
surance have all had their licenses ex- 
tended in Canada to write hail coverage 
On property other than growing crops. 
The Providence Washington has had its 
license extended to write all hail lines 
in Canada. 


MANAGUA CLAIMS SMALL 





American Companies Suffer Little on 
Nicaraguan Loss; A. F. I. A. and 
A. I. U. Free of Liability 


American insurance companies will not 
be heavy losers as a result of the earth- 


quake and fire which has virtually 
destroyed Managua, Nicaragua. Neither 


of the two important associations of Am- 
erican companies writing risks abroad, 
namely the American Foreign Insurance 
Association and the American Interna- 
tional Underwriters, had any fire or 
earthquake liability on Managua prop- 


erty. 

The Home and the North British & 
Mercantile are reported to have written 
some business there and a few other com- 
panies may have also but their total lia- 
bility will be small for most of this in- 
surance was straight fire with the earth- 
quake hazard definitely excluded. Loss 
reports. received this week in New York 
were not far in excess of $100,000 on pol- 
icies covering both earthquake and fire 
risks. 

It is believed that the British insurance 
markets, however, carried some earth- 
quake coverage on Managua. As con- 
cerns fire insurance alone several mil- 


lion dollars of liability was written by 
American and foreign companies, with 
the British companies having the bulk, 
but as already mentioned the various 
insurers so far have insisted upon denial 
of liability on all policies which do not 
definitely include the earthquake hazard. 
An adjuster for American companies ar- 
rived in Managua last week. 





FORM ADJUSTING OFFICE 
Sydney Weiss and Max G. Pepis, who 
have organized the fire loss adjusting 
firm of S. Weiss & Co., have leased 
space in the new building at 60 John 
Street. 





Special Agent 





ss einai is getting better now and insurance 
companies who have best stood the test of 


financial depression are now receiving the reward 
of their integrity.” 


The great financial resources back of the 
Northwestern Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company are a solid guarantee to property 
owners and a definite asset to agents. We 
need a few more agents in certain territories. 
If you are interested, write to 


NORTHWESTERN 


FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE GO. 


JOHN H.GRIFFIN, PRESIDENT 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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London Broker Seeks 
Higher Commissions 


ADVOCATES 





10% ALLOWANCE 


Holds It Would Be More Profitable to 
Brokers and Less Costly to Under- 
writers; None to Assured 








The question of increased compensa- 
tion for brokers is not confined to New 
York. One of the well known London 
marine insurance brokers, whose identity 
is not revealed, recently wrote to one 
of the British newspapers advocating an 
increase in marine brokerage rates and 
inviting a public discussion on the matter. 

The suggestions offered by the broker 
are as follows: 

1. The present deductions should be 
scrapped and give way to the simpler 
system of a single allowance of 10% 
where the business is introduced by the 
broker, the broker not to return any 
portion thereof to the assured. 

2. This allowance of 10% to be the 
remuneration for the work incumbent 
upon the broker and pari passu no al- 
lowance whatever to be made by the 
underwriter where the business comes 
to him directly from the assured, and 
where of necessitv the underwriter does 
the work of the broker. 

3. The effect of the new system would 
be better terms for the broker and bet- 
ter terms for the underwriter, two evils 
minimized by one operation, not to men- 
tion a vastly simplified calculation of 
figures. 

4. Unanimity among the underwriters 
is necessary if such a new system is to 
endure. 

5. What of the assured? Will he 
submit? If all his competitors are treated 
like himself why should he not submit, 
contenting himself for his profit on the 
ordinary operations of buying and sell- 
ing? In ci. contracts he may be able 
to debit a commission to the purchaser 
for effecting the insurance. 

The new system would do away with a 
lot of rebating to assureds and the in- 
clusive deduction of 10% would be a 
substitution of the present total deduc- 
tion from the gross premium of 14%%, 
all of which is born by the underwriter. 
In England most of the marine business 
is placed by brokers direct with under- 
writers and not through agents as is 
the practice in Continental Europe and 
also in the United States. 





BACK U. S. JUTE FIRE REPORT 


In connection with the recent thirty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Calcutta 
Marine Insurance Association a report 
presented said that an examination of 
fires on jute steamers bears out the the- 
ory that such fires are not caused by 
spontaneous combustion. This finding 
gives further support to an exhaustive 
report prepared in the United States 
which came to the same conclusions. 
According to the records of the Federal 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils and the 
Federal Bureau of Standards and also a 
marine underwriters’ committee at New 
York, fires in baled jute are invariably 
caused by extraneous agencies, such as 
cigarettes, matches, sparks from electric 
wires or machines and smoke stacks, etc. 





McCOMB ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Samuel D. McComb, head of the Mar- 
ine Office of America, was last week 
elected president of the Association of 
Marine Underwriters of the United 
States at the fifteenth annual meeting. 
The other officers are H. H. Reed, vice- 
president and John T. Byrne, secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Reed was re-elected nat- 
ional councillor and delegate to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Thirty-seven companies are 
members of Association. 








Season Approaching 
For Yacht Coverage 


LITTLE SALES RESISTANCE 


This Insurance Growing Rapidly as 
More Yachts Are Used Each Year 
by American Public 





With the approach of warmer weather 
and the opening of harbors along the 
seacoast and on inland waterways local 
agents are giving greater consideration 
to yacht insurance. This type of busi- 
ness is on the increase for the reason 
that more and more boats are used as 
pleasure craft in spite of general busi- 
ness ups and downs. Henry B. House, 
marine agency supervisor of the Aetna 
(Fire) and the World Fire & Marine, 
has prepared some valuable sales points 
for agents in an article he has written 
for the Aetna’s publication, the Mes- 
senger. What he has to say follows: 


The yachting season in northern 
United States and Canadian waters is 
here again, and all indications are that 
this season will exceed any previous 
vear both in the number of yachts and 
the aggregate value. It is therefore 
timely that our agents should familiarize 
themselves with the policies and rates, 
and our general facilities for the pro- 
tection of the vast value in yachts owned 
by the pleasure-seeking public. 


This class of insurance—growing rap- 
idly—offers profitable opportunities to 
many local agents, for nearly every state 
and province has its lakes or rivers where 
motor boating and yachting is enjoyed 
by its citizens. 

The Aetna and the World are ready 
to meet the insurance needs of these 
vachts and motor boat owners, and here 
is a brief description of the several poli- 
cies : 

First there is the yacht policy cover- 
ing marine perils such as stranding, sink- 
ing, collision, etc., and also fire, theft of 
the entire yacht and liability of the own- 
er for collision with other vessels. Acci- 
dents of this nature are by no means 
uncommon. There are few yachts or 
motor boats which do not sustain dam- 
age at some time or inflict it at others. 
Furthermore, such damages often occur 
more than once during the life of a boat. 
Total losses occur with disturbing fre- 
quency. The seeming technical unfa- 
miliarity of these new owners with op- 
eration and navigation of their vessels 
and the waters where these boats are 
sailed contribute to some degree to the 
frequency of such losses. 


Policies to Cover Risk of Fire Only 


Next is the policy covering the risk 
of fire only. Many owners consider that 
this is the only coverage they require. 


A policy can be provided to cover fire 
only, but if the yacht or motor boat is 
in commission and is intended to be 
navigated, the full marine policy form 
should be strongly recommended. Un- 
expected accidents from many different 
sea perils result in untold damages. The 
owners can seldom control the forces 
causing such damages. 

In addition to the coverage provided 
in these policies, protection may also be 
obtained against certain liabilities in- 
curred through the operation of the boat 
by the attachment of an endorsement in- 
cluding the protection and indemnity 
clauses. Some of the hazards 2numer- 
ated in these clauses, and for which an 
owner may become liable are: 

Loss of or damage to another vessel, mer- 
chandise loaded on board thereof, etc., caused 
by the owner’s yacht; 

Loss or damage to any harbor, dock, slip- 
way, gridiron, pontoon, pier, quay, jetty, buoy, 
telegraph cable, etc. 

Liability incurred through any attempted or 
actual raising, removal or destruction of the 
wreck of the insured yacht, or neglect or fail- 
ure to raise or destroy the same; 

Loss of life or personal injury insofar as 
same is not covered under the Federal Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act. 


Of course the company’s liability is 
limited by the amount of insurance. This 
amount may be equivalent to the amount 
insured on hull or maybe a _ larger 
amount. Usually owners require more 
protection and indemnity insurance than 
the amount insured on the hull of the 
vessel itself. 

In case the liability of the assured 
has been contested with the consent in 
writing of the underwriters, the clauses 
provide that the company will pay its 
proportion of the costs which the as- 
sured shall incur or be compelled to pay. 


Compensation Risks 


The clauses do not cover any claims 
arising directly or indirectly under the 


federal longshoremen’s and harbor work- ' 


ers’ compensation act, but the company 
can issue an endorsement at a very nom- 
inal additional premium to protect the 
owner from liabilities under this act. The 
act in effect protects employes who might 
be injured or killed in the course of their 
employment, but who are not protected 
by other state or federal legislation, such 
as the state compensation acts and the 
federal acts regarding seamen, etc. 

Employers who may incur liability un- 
der the act are required to furnish satis- 
factory evidence of insurance or ability 
to pay to the various federal compensa- 
tion commissioners. When an assured 
purchases federal longshoremen’s and 
harbor workers’ compensation insurance 
the insurance company satisfies the 
proper commissioner that this is taken 
care of and the assured receives a cer- 
tificate from the commisstoner signify- 
ing that he is duly qualified. 

There is nothing particularly difficult 
to understand in yacht insurance. It is 
a class of protection that every yacht 
owner finds it necessary to obtain. For 
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this reason there is virtually no sales 
resistance. 

The Aetna and World will be glad to 
furnish applications, rates and forms to 
interested agents, and to advise them 
more specifically in respect of any prob- 
lems which may arise in the solicitation 
of the business. We also have an at- 
tractive folder on yacht and motor boat 
insurance which may be enclosed with 
your mail. 





AUTO LOSS OF USE FORM 





Virginia Approves Forms Providing for 
$5 or $10 a Day Payments After 
Car Is Stolen 
Automobile policies may now be writ- 
ten in Virginia to cover loss of use of 
a car from theft for a period not ex- 
ceeding thirty days, the State Corpo- 
ration Commission having approved en- 
dorsement and rates for this additional 
coverage. An extra premium of $2.50 
will be charged for automobiles listing 
$2,000 or less with payment of $5 a day 
for a period not exceeding thirty days. 
For an extra premium of $10 the sum 
of $10 a day will be paid for a period 
not exceeding thirty days for automo- 

biles listing over $2,000. 

Granting of the privilege to write this 
additional coverage was in response to 
a petition from Robert Lecky, Jr., rep- 
resenting the American Automobile of 
St. Louis at Richmond, and H. V. God- 
bold, representing the Zurich Fire. They 
first applied to Insurance Commissioner 
Bowles who referred the matter to the 
executive committee of the Virginia In- 
surance Rating Bureau. When this com- 
mittee turned down the request, the mat- 
ter was laid before the corporation com- 
mission which granted a hearing on the 
question. 

At this hearing Samuel W. Zimmer, 
counsel for the bureau, vigorously op- 
posed the application to write such cov- 
erage, arguing that it would be a viola- 
tion of the valued policy law of Virginia. 
He also argued that it would create a 
serious moral hazard. The commission 
concluded, however, that there was a 
definite need for such coverage and that 
there would be no violation of the val- 
ued policy law in writing it. 





NEW PARCEL POST RECORD 





Number of Shipments Reached Highest 
Total Last Year; Fine Field for 
Premium Development 
Despite adverse business conditions in 
1930 the volume of fourth-class domestic 
parcel post shipments last year reached 
a high record of more than 837,300000 
pieces, according to a survey made of 
the field for parcel post insurance bv 
the Continental of the America Fore 
group. During the last five vears the 
number of such parcels carried aver- 
aged 774,527,185 pieces and of last year’s 
total, less than 16% was insured by the 
Government. Owing to lower commod- 
ity prices and other factors, the aver- 
age amount for which the packages were 
insured was smaller than the correspond- 

ing figure for 1929. 

The quantity of domestic registered 
mail, much of which is also insured by 
the underwriting companies, likewise 
touched a new high point in 1930, the 
total of 76,488.590 pieces comparing with 
71,813,914 in 1929 and 63,867,490 in 1926. 

International registered mail figures, 
on the other hand, showed a falling off, 
the 1930 aggregate of 7,869,424 nieces 
contrasting with 9,252,468 in 1929 and 
10,133,923 in 1926, the decline having been 
due, no doubt, to unfavorable trade con- 
ditions in most foreign countries. Reg- 
istered mail shipments are particularly 
heavy when the security markets are 
active and stocks and bonds are con- 
tinually changing hands. 





SHIPOWNERS’ LIABILITY 
The American Institute of Marine 


Underwriters has adopted for the us« 
here the shipowners’ liability to cargo 
clause recently put into use in England 
by the London Institute. 
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Expect to Settle Hoover Dam Bond 
Commission Fight at P. C. Meeting 


Guy Leroy Stevick, Fidelity & Deposit Vice-President, Asked 
to Call This Conference by President C. R. Miller; Percy 
H. Goodwin to Attend; Atmosphere Clarified as 
Company President Gives Views 


Guy Leroy Stevick, vice-president, Fi- 
delity & Deposit on the Pacific Coast 
and who was the leading spirit in the 
handling of the $2,000,000 bid bond and 
$5,000,000 completion bond on the Hoover 
Dam project, has been asked by Charles 
R. Miller, F. & D. president, to call a 
conference of coast representatives of 
the twenty-two participating companies 
with the view of reaching some conclu- 
sion about the agents’ commissions on 
this business. 

President Miller’s action brings to a 
head a controversy over agency commis- 
sions which had its start at the recent 
Nashville mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
and which has since been the subject 
of considerable comment in all sections 
of the country. Percy H. Goodwin, as- 
sociation president, took up the cudgels 
for the agency forces maintaining that 
unless the 5% commission allowable 
under the Towner rate was reserved for 
producers who had built up contacts with 
the contractors composing the Six Com- 
panies, Inc., it would be “establishing a 
dangerous precedent.” 


Leaves Monday for Coast 


Mr. Goodwin has spent his time since 
the Nashville meeting almost continu- 
ously in conferences on the matter and 
will leave New York City for the coast 
on Monday in order to be in San Fran- 
cisco by about May 2 to participate in 
the conference which President Miller 
has asked to be called. 

There has been considerable confusion 
in regard to. the entire question. Some 
of the companies were of the impres- 
sion that 5% commission would be paid. 
Others that the agents and brokers in 
the territory were content to have their 
commission diverted to “engineering ex- 
pense.” Still others, that the contract- 
ing firms which joined together as the 


_ Six Companies, Inc., were united in re- 


questing that no agency commission 
should be paid. Many of these points 
have now been cleared up, but just ex- 
actly when or where it was decided to 
divert agency commission, reduced in the 
rate promulgated to the minimum fig- 
ure of 5% has not yet been divulged. 
It is definitely known that the Insur- 
ance Brokers Exchange of San Francisco 
did not give its consent to the elimina- 
tion of commissions on the bond; in fact 
protested against such procedure. Simi- 
larly the report that members of the Six 
Companies, Inc., had all requested that 
no commission be paid is also quelled 
by a telegram of denial from President 
Frank G. Ensign, Idaho Association, to 


National 
New York. 
A number of surety company presi- 
dents have already indicated to Mr. 
Goodwin that they are in sympathy with 
the National Association’s position. There 
is an undercurrent of feeling, however, 
on the part of the companies which origi- 
nated the bond that the other partici- 
pating companies will not bear their 
share of the financial burden throughout 
the anticipated seven years of its dura- 
tion. To clarify the atmosphere the Na- 
tional Association send a letter this 
week to the presidents of those compa- 
nies with whom Mr. Goodwin has not 
been in personal contact asking for a 
statement of their positions. 


Association headquarters in 


Viewpoint of Company Presidents 


The following excerpts from state- 
ments made by some of the most promi- 
nent companies involved is indicative of 
the fact that many of the executives are 
not satisfied with the turn events have 
taken. 

F. J. O’Neill, president, Royal Indem- 
nity: “The Royal Indemnity always has 
been and always will be an agency com- 
pany. We are going to pay a commis- 
sion on the Hoover Dam.” 

Paul L. Haid, president, Fidelity & 
Casualty: “The America Fore group of 
companies are nationally known as 
‘agency companies, and it is not our 
practice to accept business direct from 
an assured regardless of circumstances. 
We are, therefore, quite agreeable, in 
fact, we believe that a 5% commission 
should be allowed to agents under the 
policies covering this risk.” 

Edson S. Lott, president, United States 
Casualty: “This company believes that 
all risks written by stock companies 
should carry commission to agents, and 
it hereby agrees to see that 5% com- 
mission on the net premium it receives 
from the Hoover Dam bond is paid to 
whoever may be rightly entitled to it.” 


Slant of Messrs. Miller, Allen and 


Frizzell 


President Charles R. Miller, F. & D.: 
“It seems to me eminently fair that if a 
commission is paid in this case, and, as I 
have stated, I am willing to do this along 
with the other companies, there ought 
to be some contribution made by the 
companies to the companies who assume 
the responsibility of watching over this 
contract.” 

E. M. Allen, president, National Sure- 
ty: “If the four original co-surety com- 
panies agree, and if our action will not 
conflict with any irrevocable agreement 
entered into with the Six Companies, 
Inc., the National Surety will be only too 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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L. E. Mackall Joins 
Liberty Surety of N. J. 


AS V.-P. AND GENERAL MANAGER 





Announcement This Week; His Experi- 
ence in Bonding Field Dates Back 
to 1905 with American Bonding 


Luther E. Mackall, well known bond- 
ing executive who is the author of a 
widely used text book on surety under- 
writing and who has had many years of 
experience in the business, joined the 
Liberty Surety Bond Ins. Co. of Trenton 
this week as vice-president and general 








LUTHER E. 


manager. This company started in busi- 
ness in January, 1926, concentrates on 
fidelity and surety lines, and is writing 
largely in Eastern states. The presi- 
dent of the company is James W. West, 
prominent capitalist of Trenton. 

Mr, Mackall starts in his new post 
with a broad background of suretyship 
training which dates back to 1905 when 
he entered the home office of the Amer- 
ican Bonding, serving eight years as at- 
torney. He then joined the Globe In- 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Newark Manager Sick, 
C. W. Fellows Gets Busy 


COAST OFFICIAL ON TRIP EAST 





Associated Indemnity Head Arranges for 
Phila. Branch With W. A. McCrea 
in Charge; No N. Y. Plans 





Claude W. Fellows, president, Asso- 
ciated Indemnity and Associated Fire 
& Marine of San Francisco, arrived in 
Newark, N. J., on Monday, found that 
his branch manager there, C. Wallace 
Shinn, was sick in the hospital, lots of 
work piled uv with no one to handle it. 
With characteristic vigor President Fel- 
lows took off his hat and coat and 
pitched in to the job of being Newark 
branch manager of the companies which 
he heads. He enjoyed the experience 
and soon had the office back in good 
running order, 

Since he left San Francisco a few 
weeks ago Mr. Fellows has covered a 
lot of ground and accomplished con- 
siderable. Spending a couple of days 
in Philadelphia last week, he made final 
arrangements for the opening of a 
branch in that city which will service 
eastern Pennsylvania, southern New Jer- 
sey and Delaware. The Associated In- 
demnity has just secured its license to 
do business in the Keystone State. The 
branch is to be under the management 
of William A. McCrea, former Philadel- 
phia manager of the Georgia Casualty. 

Fellows Started as Stenographer 

Back in 1898 Mr. Fellows gained his 
first insurance experience as a stenogra- 
pher in the Chicago office of the United 
States Casualty. Then he was with the 
Royal Indemnity on the Pacific Coast 
as superintendent of its southern Cali- 
fornia branch where he struck up a 
friendship with A. L. Johnston, now pres- 
ident of the Public Indemnity, who was 
then with the Royal. For nine’ years 
he managed capably the California Work- 
men’s Compensation Fund and then, in 
1923, organized the Associated Indem- 
nity. 

Starting with a surplus of $67,000, Mr. 
Fellows has built up the company so 
successfully that the surplus figure is 
now $1,000,000 with $500,000 capital. Its 
premium volume last year was $4,031,000. 
The Associated Indemnity has consist- 
ently made an underwriting profit, writ- 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Wide Range of Activity In Career 
Of Dr. J. R. Neal, H. & A. Leader 


A Drug Store Apprentice First, His Interest in Life Insurance 
Began With Purchase of Policy From Crippled Agent; 
Saw Plenty of Action As War Time Surgeon; Now 

Secretary, Abraham Lincoln Life ' 


Because the career of Dr. John R. Neal, president, Health & Accident Under- 
writers’ Conference and who is secretary, Abraham Lincoln Life of Illinois, teem$ 
with hwman interest from his early start in life as a drug store clerk, how he got 
interested in life insurance, then his active war days with both the British and Amer- 
ican forces, to his present post as medical head of a growing life insurance company 
The Eastern Underwriter is glad to present here a sizeup of him by one of his close 


associates. 


Early in August, 1918, the British 
Army established a casualty clearing sta- 
tion for wounded near a small village in 
France just north of Amiens. One eve- 
ning soon after dusk streams of wound- 
ed and gassed Canadians began flowing 
in to receive emergency surgery in an 
improvised operating tent. Inside, all 
through the night and most of the fol- 
lowing day ten teams consisting of a 
surgeon, an assistant, an anaesthetist and 
a nurse worked quickly to give surgical 
aid to hundreds of boys suffering from 
the effects of a terrific machine-gun fire. 
The atmosphere in the tent became 
stifling and the effects of the ether, the 
mustard gas, and the stench of blood- 
soaked bodies, combined with fatigue 
from long hours caused nurses and even 
surgeons to drop at their tables. Finally, 
the commandant ordered the surgery 
work to stop and most of the personnel 
of these surgical teams were then moved 
to hospitals where they were reported as 
casualties. 

The surgeon of one of these teams, Dr. 
J. R. Neal, was an American officer serv- 
ing temporarily with the British army. 
His job that night consisted solely of 
amputating legs—in the quickest way 
possible. How many amputations he per- 
formed he doesn’t remember, but with 
others he was confined to a hospital for 
some time as a result of that gruelling 
ordeal. Finally regaining his health, he 
returned to his medical unit in the Am- 
erican army. 

Such was one of the many war expe- 
riences of Dr. John R. Neal, now secre- 
tary of the Abraham Lincoln Life of 
Springfield, Ill., and president of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference. 


The Human Side of His Nature 


A hasty glance at the career of the 
popular president of the Conference con- 
firms the sound judgment expressed by 
Conference members in his election. 
That he is richly endowed with the qual- 
ity of being human is indicated by a 
close associate’s impression of this side 
of his nature: 

“His broad knowledge and keen sense of hu- 
mor are radiated to such a degree that all com- 
ing in contact with him must benefit by the 
association. He has a knack. of speaking in 
parables and a story seems to be always in 
his mind suitable for the occasion. The em- 
ployes of our company feel free to discuss both 
their personal and physical problems with Dr. 
Neal, feeling secure in 
may see fit to render. Due to his broad under- 
standing of human nature, he has cured many 
cases without the aid of medicine and _ his 
philosophy of life is such that our cares seem 
to vanish when he tells us that all is well.” 


whatever decision he 


In Dr. Neal is found a happy blending 
of the Kentucky Colonel and Connecticut 
Yankee. His father was John R. Neal, 
son of an ante-bellum Kentucky planter, 
his mother in maidenhood was Annie 
Squire, beautiful daughter of a deeply 
religious Connecticut family. John Neal, 
Ir., one of four boys in the family, was 
born in Alton, IIL, site of some of the 
famous Lincoln-Douglas debates. When 
a year old his family took him to Spring- 
field.. Like his heritage of birth, John 
Neal’s education was fortunate blending 
of knowledge that comes from practical 


work and academic studies. After high 
school was done, a job in a drug store 
opened up the chance to study pharmacy. 
While clerking in the drug store two 
events took place that proved to have a 
profound influence over his later suc- 
cess, 


Buys Life Insurance From Crippled 
Agent 


One was that John Neal joined the 
Y. M. C. A. and there attended a class 
in first aid which was conducted by a 
generous hearted and competent physi- 
cian, Dr. O. B. Babcock, now residing in 
Decatur. John’s aptitude in the class 
and Dr. Babcock’s genial and sympathet- 
ic personality led to a mutual regard 
between the two which planted into 
Tohn’s heart the ambition to be a physi- 
cian. 


The other event was the purchase of a 
life insurance policy. To the store a crip- 
pled agent frequently brought his pros- 
pects and their applications were some- 
times executed. John Neal’s observant 
eye took in these transactions and 
weighed their importance. The Yankee 
blood betrayed its influence when his 
youthful mind recognized insurance as 
a good investment. The spontaneous 
sympathy that led him voluntarily as a 
practical bit of charity to buy a policy 
from the crippled agent reflected the hos- 
pitable strain that his southern ancestry 
had left upon his nature. That he named 
his mother as beneficiary manifested in 
him a wholesome and stable emotional 
development. 


Sticking to the drug store until he be- 
came a registered pharmacist in Illinois, 
Dr. Neal matriculated at the medical col- 
lege of the Kentucky University in 1900. 
He studied medicine for two years: while 
defraying his own expenses by working 
as pharmacist in local drug stores. Char- 
acteristically his mind leaped across the 
coming years and recognized the disad- 
vantages that graduation from a second 
class school would entail. That feeling 
caused him to leave the Kentucky school 
at the end of his second year because 
at that time the medical college there 
did not have a first class rating. 


Further Progress as a Druggist 


Still toying with the thought of busi- 
ness in the summer after leaving Louis- 
ville, he accepted an offer of his uncle 
in Liberty, Neb., to become part owner 
and manager of his uncle’s drug store. 
Once more at home behind a drug coun- 
ter his Yankee flair for turning a dollar 
to good account coupled with his irre- 
pressible love of and sympathy for fel- 
low beings led to an almost instant suc- 
cess in the store which his uncle had 
left entirely in his hands. At the same 
time he passed the Nebraska state phar- 
macists examination with a rating higher 
than anyone had attained up to that time. 

Sensing the opportunities of the coun- 
try town, he developed a variety store 
that would have shocked the sensibilities 
of the modern newspaper paragraphers 
who delight in poking fun at the current 
brand of drug store which is facetiously 
reputed to carry everything except phar- 
maccuticals in stock. 

Dr. Neal returned to Springfield a year 


from the time he had left, and now the 
magic of life insurance began to work. 
He could buy a Springfield drug store 
at a bargain price, he discovered, but he 
had insufficient money. The banker 
whom he approached for a loan was cold 
and indifferent until that insurance pol- 
icy previously bought from the crippled 
agent was mentioned as collateral. That 
the policy carried his mother’s name as 
the beneficiary recommended John Neal 
to the banker. He got the money and 
bought the store. 

With profits from his Springfield drug 
store John Neal again took up the study 
of medicine, this time at Northwestern 
University, from which he graduated in 
1909 after two years of gruelling study. 





DR. J. R. NEAL 
H. & A. Conference President 


While at Northwestern the drug busi- 
ness in Springfield prospered well enough 
to permit a wider range of independence 
than he had before enjoyed. Consequent- 
ly, he became engaged and married Flora 
Dempsey of Springfield on September 
17, 1908. 


His Chance Meeting With H. B. Hill 


.After graduation Dr. Neal returned to 
Springfield where he became associated 
with Dr. George N. Kreider, an able phy- 
sician and editor of the state medical 
journal at the time, with whom he con- 
tinued for two years. Spare time from 
his practice he spent in the store. Prac- 
tice picked up, the store prospered and 
he opened an office of his own, sharing 
a suite with a brother who had become 
a dentist, so that Dr. Neal seemed to be 
in a fair way of settling down as one of 
Springfield’s successful physicians. 


But the goddess who unraveled his fate 
had other plans. His old friend, life 
insurance, again crossed his path in a 
most innocent appearing way. Across 
from his store one Sunday he saw a man 
trying without success to start one of 
the old stem-winding automobiles of 
early vintage. The man’s family sat in 
the car waiting for action. Dr. Neal 
went over to the scene, found that a 
damaged part made it impossible to crank 
the machine, suggested giving the thing 
a shove and succeeded in starting the en- 
gine. The owner of that car was H. B. 
Hill, an insurance agent and now presi- 
dent of the Abraham Lincoln Life. That 
chance acquaintance, so deftly arranged 
by the goddess of fortune, ripened into a 
warm friendship and culminated into an 
established association in the life insur- 
ance business. 

Mr. Hill found that he and Dr. Neal 
occupied offices in the same building. The 
insurance agent began to build up a re- 
lationship by bringing applicants to: Dr. 
Neal for examination. Soon there was 
talk of organizing and operating a com- 
pany of their own. Again the matter of 
funds presented a problem. It takes 
money: to make the wheels of an insur- 


ance company turn around. The Doctuy 
was in favor at the bank where he had 
borrowed money with which to buy the 
store. This contact made easy negotia- 
tions for a loan. (That insurance policy 
bought from the crippled agent is yield- 
ing rich dividends.) Then came the war 
—the World War. 


Doctor Out—Gone to War 


A member of the medical corps of the 
National Guard, Dr. Neal received tele- 
graphic orders from Washington seven 
days before war was declared with Ger- 
many to report for duty in Chicago. That 
telegram tried his mettle. There were 
sixteen patients waiting in his office when 
he got the message. A wife and two ba 
bies were at his home. A partner whom 
he had taken on at the store had become 
unsatisfactory. The infant insurance 
company needed medical care. Every 
personal interest demanded Dr. Neal's 
time in Springfield. In the face of this 
situation he immediately dismissed the 
waiting patients and hung up on the 
office door a sign that read: 


DOCTOR OUT—GONE TO WAR! 


The next day found him in Chicago 
and a few months later he was with his 
machine gun battalion in France. Being 
one of the first 200 U. S. medical officers 
to muster in for world war service, which 
numbered 40,000 medical men on the day 
of the Armistice, Dr. Neal. was among 
the last to get back home relieved from 
military duty. Busy days awaited him 
in Springfield where he arrived as a dis- 
charged veteran of the war in the spring 
of 1919. His practice was gone but 
Uncle Sam’s venture in war risk insur- 
ance had advertised life insurance as no 
other event could possibly have done. 
Business conditions were good generally. 
Dr. Neal’s company was making money. 
He settled down to devote his time prin- 
cipally to that activity. 


Legislative Activities in Illinois Medica! 
Society 


About this time he was chosen as 
chairman of the legislative committee of 
the Illinois State Medical Society. One 
of his first acts was to reverse complete- 
ly the policy that had been in vogue by 
those who wished to influence medical 
legislation. Instead of calling for dele- 
gations to descend upon the legislature 
he sent home those who did come and 
advised his profession to organize no 
more. His plan was to keep accurately 
informed of every bill introduced in the 
legislature that had a bearing upon med- 
ical practice and to find out who was 
back of the bill, and why. He also stud- 
ied the strength and weaknesses of the 
members of the legislature and found 
out upon whom they depended for sup- 
port. With this knowledge he wrote to 
medical men in the various political dis- 
tricts and suggested that appropriate in- 
fluence be brought to bear upon the leg- 
islative members. This plan met with 
considerable success. 

This legislative experience led to a 
two-fold development. Dr. Neal rose 
to a position of state-wide influence in 
the councils of the American Medical 
Association. He was also appointed to 
membership on the Illinois state examin- 
ing board of medical licensure. In the 
latter capacity he has served under two 
governors. This job keeps him in inti- 
mate and favorable touch with the med 
ical and political movements of the state 


A Lover of Books, Golf, Photography 


Dr. Neal has the happy faculty of leay 
ing his business at the office. His eve- 
nings belong to his family. Drop in at 
his house after dinner and you will find 
him lounging in his library with a book 
in his lap. If it isn’t a treatise on med- 
icine, a guess of history or biography 
is apt to be good. Certainly it would not 
be fiction. His choice of scientific lit- 
erature, of history and biography shows 
how his mind searches for facts, accep! 
ing always the realistic and the practica' 
condition of things rather than the fan 
ciful and the theoretic. If he can choose 


(Continued..on Page 46). 
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INSURANCE IS AS.NECESSARY TO} 
A CONTRAGTOR AS GUARD RAII’Siaae 
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SELL YOUR CLIENTS 
INDEPENDENCE 
COMPLETE PROTECTION 


Fidelity Bonds 
Contract Bonds 
Proposal Bonds 

Permit Bonds - 
Completion Bonds 
Contractors’ Equipment __ 
Contractors’ Public Liability 
‘Payroll Robbery : 
Check Forgery. 
Steam Boiler & Machinery — 
: Riot & Civil Commotion — 
Teams’ Liability 


Complete Automobi 
~ Insurance includini 









THE INDEPENDENCE COMPANIES 


CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


HOME OFFICES: INDEPENDENCE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., Manager 


THESE COMPANIES MAINTAIN HUMAN RELATIONS WITH THEIR AGENTS, BROKERS AND POLICYHOLDERS 
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New York Plate Glass 
Bureau Starts May 1 


JOHN W. MARDEN ITS MANAGER 





To Co-ordinate For First Time All 
Service Functions in Metropolitan 
Area of P. G. Rating 





With the selection of John W. Marden 
as manager the newly formed New York 
Plate Glass Service Bureau is ready to 
begin operations on May 1 at 60 John 
Street. The new bureau will co-ordinate 
for the first time all service functions of 
plate glass rate making heretofore di- 
vided, its territory comprising the New 
York metropolitan district. With its 
formation the New York Plate Glass In- 





JOHN W. MARDEN 


surance Exchange voted unanimously at 
its meeting last week to dissolve and 
turn over its equipment, assets, liabili- 
ties and personnel for the use of the 
new bureau. Similar action was adopt- 
ed on Wednesday by the New York 
Plate Glass Survey Bureau. 

The keenest of interest has been dis- 
played in this bureau since the proposal 
for its formation was made some months 
ago. That its work will be watched 
closely by plate glass associations in 
other large centers goes without saying. 
Its present company membership is also 
a lively topic of conversation this week, 
and on this point it is sufficient to say 
at this time that “a large majority of 
the companies representing approxi- 
mately 80% of this class of insurance 
written in New York State have already 
become members.” 

Good Work by Supervising Committee 

A supervising committee working in 
close contact with James A. Beha, gen- 
eral manager, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, is respon- 
sible for the successful culmination of 
plans to establish this bureau. Repre- 
sented on this committee are Edward R. 
Lewis, United States F. & G., chairman; 
E. R. Aichele, London & Lancashire In- 
demnity; F. H. Bragg, Globe Indemnity ; 
H. D. Clark, Union Indemnity; C. E. 
Gilmore, New Amsterdam Casualty; J. 
W. Marden, United States Casualty; W. 
A. Reid, Fidelity & Casualty, and G. W 
Wilkinson, Commercial Casualty. 

The plan of operation of the bureau, 
aside from complete survey, inspection 
and claim service, will include the filing 
of schedules on all risks undertaken and 
the verification of the correctness of the 
rates and premium charges. It also con- 
templates a much broader scope of serv- 
ice than has heretofore been undertaken 
by directing its attention to loss pre- 
vention, the exchange of information re- 
garding undesirable risks and the study 
of replacement cost, quality of glass, 
physical hazards, workmanship, etc. All 
of this is undertaken with the assurance 


that the centering of all plate glass in- 
surance service functions in the one bu- 
reau will result in a much needed re- 
duction in the operating expenses of the 
companies and added protection against 
excessive losses. 

This plan of operation, now being fur- 
ther simplified by Manager Marden and 
the supervising committee, is along the 
same lines as the service rendered on 
O. L. T. lines by the New York Rating 
Office of the NationalsBureau which, in- 
cidentally, will be located at 60 John 
Street on and after May 1. 

Marden’s Career 

Mr. Marden has devoted his entire 
business career to insurance, having in 
the early days been employed by the 
Lawyers Title Insurance Trust, the Phil- 
adelphia Casualty and the Globe Indem- 
nity. He has been with the United 
States Casualty for the past nineteen 
years and for fourteen years has been 
the manager of its plate glass depart- 
ment, from which post he now resigns. 
He is considered one of the ablest plate 
glass men in the business. 





HEAR LEW PALMER 





American Society of Safety Engineers 
Gets His Slant on Auto Accident 
Statistics 
Lew Palmer, conservation engineer of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
and past president, National Safety 
Council, was the guest speaker yester- 
day at the monthly luncheon of the 
Metropolitan chapter, American Society 
of Safety Engineers. His topic was “The 
Application of Statistics to the Problem 
of Automobile Accidents.” Mr. Palmer 
has been identified with the safety move- 
ment and the National Council ever 

since its inception. 





TO MOVE TO NEW QUARTERS 

After April 15, 1931, the executive of- 
fices of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference in Chicago will be lo- 
cated at 176 West Adams Street. 


W. E. GRAY RESIGNS 





General Manager of Employers’ Liabil- 
ity; 43 Years With Company, 20 
Years as Manager 

W. E. Gray, general manager, Employ- 
ers’ Liability of London, has resigned 
from that company after forty-three 
years of service and will relinquish the 





W. E. Gray 
Retiring 
General 
Manager 

Employers’ 
Group 














office on June 1. He has been twenty 
years general manager. In 1911 when he 
took office the company’s premium in- 
come was $6,720,000; last year it was 


$35,560,000. He has frequently visited’ 


this country and Canada. 

Many tributes were paid to Mr. Gray’ s 
successful administration of the Employ- 
ers’ Group at the fiftieth anniversary 
— Jubilee celebration last Novem- 

er. 





TO BE AT KANSAS HEARING 


Clarence W. Hobbs, special represen- 
tative, National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance, and H. F. Richardson, 
secretary of the Council, will be in Kan- 
sas City on Monday attending a hearing 
on a proposed compensation rate in- 
crease. The state is sitting in judgment 
on the proposal; the Council will be rep- 
resented by counsel. 
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WHAT HAVE CONFERENCE STOCK CASUALTY INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES DONE TO REDUCE THE INJU2&IOUS 
EFFECTS OF POISONOUS SUBSTANCES USED IN INDUS. 


TRY? 


Safety in industry depends not only upon the proper guarding of 
dangerous machinery, but it is also affected by the use of certain materials 


that might be injurious to the health. 
on in this field by conference companies. 


Much research work has been carried 
Thus, in 1926, the National 


Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, in cooperation with the National 
Safety Council, after a study of several years’ duration, published a report 


on benzol poisoning. 


During and since the World War, benzol had become 


an important item in the manufacture of explosives and other products, 
and its deleterious effects on workmen handling it became so marked that 
a demand arose for improving the conditions involving its use. 

The Bureau’s report found that benzol is sufficiently dangerous to be 


classified as a poison. 


Workable suggestions were made for properly handling 
it, and for the care and treatment of workmen exposed to it. 


Also, in some 


cases, substitutes were mentioned which would entirely eliminate its use. 
By creating better working conditions, conference stock casualty insurance 
companies not only produce better insurance risks, but likewise improve the 


health and well-being of humanity. 


Great American 


Judemnify Company 


CASUALTY New 


Pork SURETY 


We’ll gladly answer your questions 














Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan 


CoNSULTANTS 





Actuarial, Accounting and 


Management Problems 





75 Fulton St. New York 
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NO STATE FUND ACTION 





Virginia Commission Puts Off Making 
Recommendations Until More Data 
Can Be Secured 





No definite action has been made to- 
ward a Virginia state workmen’s com- 
pensation fund by the legislative com- 
mittee studying whether it would be ad- 
visable to establish such a fund. The 
committee held a meeting in Richmond 
last week, and has held three hearings 
since it was appointed a year ago. It 
was decided that a great deal more data 
will be required before a definite decision 
can be reached. 

Dr. G. D. Hancock, professor of eco- 
nomics at Washington & Lee University, 
who is secretary of the body, was dele- 
gated to collect this data before the next 
meeting is held, probably in a few 
months. A report must be made to the 
next legislature which convenes early in 
1932. It is especially desired to know 
what has been the actual experience of 
other states which have tried the plan 
in one form or another. 

The commission is handicapped by the 
fact that onlv $1,500 was appropriated to 
cover expenses. Hugh Reid, who intro- 
duced the resolution calling for the in- 
quiry, is chairman. Representatives of 
organized labor have been urging the 
creation of a state fund but they have 
not asked that it be made monopolistic. 
One of the members of the commission 
is Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, president of 
the College of William & Mary, who 
served on the Virginia fire insurance 
rate commission several years ago. 





PASS NO-SURETY BILLS 





Michigan Legislation Would Allow 
Banks To Use Own Securities As 
Collateral on Public Funds 

The Michigan legislature has passed 
two bills permitting banks to substitute 
their own securities in place of surety 
bonds as collateral safeguarding deposits 
of public funds. The bills are tempor- 
arily held out of effect by réfusal of the 
senate to concur in house amendments. 

The bills have been bitterly attacked 
and their passage was a surprise in both 
houses. It had been believed that sen- 
timent against this legislation was sufh- 
cient to prevent passage. Opponents 
pointed out that public funds would be 
protected only at the expense of small 
depositors. 

It is believed that the action of the 
senate is refusing to concur in the house 
amendments is due to a desire to block 
the bills from taking effect. One of the 
amendments limits the time covered by 
the law, and provides for automatic 
suspension on July 1, 1933 


N. J. SURETY ASS’N LUNCHEON 


William L. Bates, assistant superin- 
tendent of the bonding department at 
the home office of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, was the chief speaker at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Surety Association of 
New Jersey last week. Among the guests 
were Charles Kammer, president, and 
Arthur F. Winch, scretary of the Essex 
County Bankers’ Association. The next 
meeting will, be held Tuesday, May 5, 
at the new quarters of the Down Town 
Club. 
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SHOT by INDIANS 


Some of the early accident claims paid by The 
Travelers are interesting because they were for types of 
accidents not likely to occur today. We quote a few 
examples from The Travelers Record of those days. 


{| “Express messenger, Atchison, Kansas, insured under 
General Accident policy No. 291413. Shot by Indians 
while crossing the Plains, November 19, 1865, $10,000.” 


{| “News was received, July 23, that the clipper ship 
‘Hornet’, from New York for San Francisco, was burned 
at sea off the Sandwich Islands, May 2, and nearly all on 
board lost. Among those believed to have perished was 
Wm. Lang, son of a New York gentleman, who had gone 
on the cruise as a sailor—insured in the TRAVELERS 
OF HARTFORD for $3,000, for which he had paid a 
premium (extra hazardous rate) of $60.” 


§] Accident insurance in The Travelers was worthwhile 
in the covered wagon days. The hazards have changed 
but the need has increased tremendously. 


{{ Accident insurance is more essential today than ever 
before in the history of this country. Sell enough pro- 
tection to cover present-day needs. 


v 
THE TS AVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company 





LIFE ACCIDENT 


The Travelers Indemnity Company as we 
LIABILITY AUTOMOBILE The Travelers Fire Insurance Company PLATE GLASS AIRCRAFT GROUP 
HEALTH STEAM BOILER COMPENSATION Hartford, Connecticut BURGLARY MACHINERY INLAND MARINE 
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Andrew H. Brown Gets An Open 
: Letter From Leslie F. Tillinghast 


Insurance men all over the country snapped to attention a week ago when they 
heard over the radio that Andrew H. Brown of the famous Amos ’n’ Andy team 
had signed up as an agent for the “To-the-Rescue Insurance Company,” presumably 


of Harlem, where Amos 


‘nw’ Andy conduct their taxicab and lunchroom business. 


New to the business of selling inswrance, Andy demonstrated on Monday night 
of this week that he was sorely in need of some advice on how to bresent his sales 
talk. Ile tried to sell his friend, Henry Van Porter, and made little’ or no progress 


even with the helpful assistance of the King Fish. 

It remained for Leslie F. Tillinghast, agency assistant, Great American Indemnity, 
to come to Andy's rescue with the following suggestions in the form of an Open 
Letter which The Eastern Underwriter gladly prints. 


New York, April 15, 1931. 
Dear Andy: 

Your momentous decision to go into 
the insurance business has the world 
agog. I might even say pop-eyed. Lucky 
is the To-the-Rescue Insurance Company 
to have a representative of your stand- 
ing as its Harlem agent and great must 
be the consternation of its competitors. 
They should have realized that, sooner 
or later, you.would cast your lot with 
the great institution of protection, and 
they must be deeply chagrined that they 
did not have the foresight to sign you 
up before it was too late. But the die 
is cast and you are now on the road to 
millions—or something. 

I have a double purpose in writing you, 
Andy. The first is to give you some 
friendly advice. The other will develop 
as you read this letter. To begin with, 
I am assuming that you have already 
received your license and supplies, in- 
cluding your agency sign (be sure to 
check up on the sign for it is very im- 
portant) and are about to solicit business. 

Don’t Solicit—Just Advertise 

If this is the case, don’t do it—solicit 
business, I mean—for I am going to tell 
you how to become the greatest insur- 
ance man in the world without moving 
out of your office—aye, without taking 
your feet off of the desk. All you'll have 
to do is receive the applications, and 
hire a couple of bookkeepers to keep 
track of your commissions for the in- 
come tax. How? By advertising. 

Look through your supplies! Has your 
company sent you sufficient blotters and 
folders? Has it sent sample copies of 
the letters it will be glad to send your 
prospects, and enclosed layouts for your 
newspaper advertising? Has it told you 
how to tie in with its big campaign in 
the national magazines, and that you are 
not to call yourself an insurance man but 
to make yourself known as The Rescuer ? 
Has it told you that The Rescuer is a 
man worth knowing? If not, write the 
company and demand these helps imme- 
diately; if the company does not have 
them, resign, and get another company 
that does. 

Another thing, be sure that you get 
plenty of stationery. The company will 
be glad to send it, for otherwise it will 
be wasted. You will need it for writing 
letters to Sadie Blake, for figuring pre- 
miums, and for taking memos on the 
telephone. Some of it might come in 
handy, too, for napkins and wrapping 
sandwiches in the lunch room—the thin 
kind is best for this. 

The next thing for you to do is to 
fix up your office, for after your adver- 
tising campaign gets under way people 
will mill around your door to buy insur- 
ance just as they line up at the post 
office to get stamps. You will probably 
need a flock of company vice-presidents 
with adding machines to help you. And 
now you are ready to start advertising. 

Chance to Make a “Big Imprint” 

Advertise in everything! Just picture 
your name in big blackface type in ell 
the newspapers. Andrew H. Brown, 
Rescuer. Think of the imprint that will 
make on Amos and Sadie Blake. Most 
likely Madam Queen will have another 
nervous breakdown and will go directly 
to bed. Your name will be on every- 
one’s tongue and foiks will buy insurance 
just for the chance of seeing you, and 


possibly to shake your hand. The news- 
papers will run feature stories about you 
and most likely offer you thousands for 
your life story. Big advertisers will ask 
you to endorse their products. Your for- 
tune will be made! 

Of course, you ought to learn a little 
something about the business and _ it 
might be a good idea to glance over 
your company’s contracts and applica- 
tions so you will sort of be able to rec- 
ognize them when you see them—to ex- 
plain to your prospects which is the pol- 
icy and where the dotted line is without 
having to stop and study too much. But 
this is a minor detail which need not 
bother you greatly. 

The same is true regarding rates. If 
by chance your client should want to 
know how much his insurance is going 
to cost it is well that you be able to tell 
him where he can find out. You could 
ask the company, of course, but usually 
it is enough to know that the older a 
man is the higher the rate. For ex- 
ample, it costs more to insure a fully 
grown man than a little boy. I suppose 
this is because it costs more to bury 
him. 

I don’t know if there is any difference 
in cost between fat men and skinny men 
but doubt it since it costs less money 
to insure a truck horse than it does the 
driver. 


Suggests Obituary Columns for Leads 


Now, after you have advertised in all 
the papers you ought to put on a direct 
by mail campaign. As I said before, 
your company will furnish the letters. 
The first requisite for a successful mail 
campaign is a good mailing list. You 
can get this in a number of ways but 
one of the easiest is to follow the obitu- 
ary columns in the newspapers and write 
to the survivors of people who have just 
died. You can get Lightning to follow 
up your letters with personal calls. Most 
likely many of these folks will have died 
leaving no insurance, and think how bad 
the live ones will feel when they learn 
that they might have collected a lot of 
money if the deceased had only had 
sense enough to buy a policy from you. 

And now I am coming to the other 
point of my letter, Andy. It relates to 
the future. This is a day when everyone 
should have something to fall back or 
You will say that you have Amos but | 
do not mean that. What I mean is that 
after you have worked the life insurance 
business for a couple of weeks you will 
probably insure everyone in Harlem. 
That would be the end of your business. 

Take beer, for example. When Pro- 
hibition came along, think where the 
brewers would have been without near- 
beer. So you should have something to 
fall back on, like the brewers, when you 
have insured everybody’s life. Person- 
ally I think casualty insurance is a pretty 
good choice. 


A Casualty Connection That Means 
Something 


You might think that I am suggesting 
casualty insurance because I am in that 
business and want. you to represent my 
company, and that may be true. Casu- 
alty insurance in a lot of ways has ad- 
vantages over life insurance. For one 
thing it is very easy to learn, All you 
have to do is to get a Sears, Roebuck 
catalogue and you can learn everything 








LESLIE F. TILLINGHAST 





you have to know in fifteen minutes— 
something like Dr. Eliot’s Five Foot 
Shelf. You may even be able to find 
pictures of the different policies show- 
ing the color of paper on which they 
are printed. 

But when you want to be an agent 
of a casualty company, come to see me. 
Not that Sears, Roebuck are not fine 
people, Andy, but my company doesn’t 
sell farm machinery or red flannel under- 
wear. Consequently when someone or- 
ders a policy there is no danger of get- 
ting the orders mixed. 

Think what might. happen if a man 
ordered an insurance policy and, when 
he opened the package, found a lady’s 
dressing gown—or something. Picture 
Henry Van Porter, for instance, send- 
ing for a policy on his automobile and 
receiving an automatic milking machine 
or a bottle of medicine for hoof and 
mouth disease! 

These are just a few of the things I 
think [I should tell you about, Andy. 
There are many more but I want to get 
this letter in the mail so that you will 
get it in time. I’m closing with one more 
suggestion: take the advice of your 
friend with the To-the-Rescue Insurance 
Company and buy a policy for. yourself. 
It will show your prospects that you be- 
lieve in insurance and besides, you may 
need it. 

Yours, meaning well, 
Lestic F, TILLINGHAST. 





E. J. MILLER RE-ELECTED 

Edward J. Miller, head of Edward J. 
Miller & Co.,.local agents, Louisville, 
has: been re-elected president of the 
Louisville Water Co. 





ENTERED IN KENTUCKY 
The Wolverine Insurance Co., Lansing, 
Mich., has been entered in Kentucky. 


Superior Credit Corp. 
Suit Is For $25,000 Only 


FIRST REPORTS WERE IN ERROR 





Metropolitan Casualty Filing Answer in 
New Jersey Supreme Court; Fidelity 
Bond Transaction 





The suit of the Superior Credit Corp., 
Newark automobile finance company, 
filed against the Metropolitan Casualty 
a short time ago in the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court in a fidelity bond transac- 
tion is for only $25,000; not $550,000 
as was reported in a Newark daily paper 
and in The Eastern Underwriter last 
week. The action is based on the al- 
leged failure of the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty to reimburse the credit corpora- 
tion for losses suffered through the acts 
of Everett J. Sturges, its former presi- 
dent, who was covered by a fidelity bond 
in the company to the amount of $25,000. 
An answer in this suit is being filed by 
attorneys for the Metropolitan Casualty 
principal. 

The complaint charges that Sturges 
conspired with Howard H. Gunder, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Bankers Capital Corp., to defraud the 
plaintiff of large sums of money. Be- 
cause of the activities of these two men 
the Superior Credit Corp., it is charged, 
suffered a los& of $130,000. 

Sturges and Gunder were indicted by 
a Federal Grand July in New York 
January 17, 1930, and are awaiting trial. 
It was at the time this indictment was 
= that Superior discovered its 
oss. 

The Superior corporation, until two 
years ago, had an office in the Globe In- 
demnity Building in Newark. At that 
time it was known as the United L. A. 
W. Corp. and was in the automobile 
finance business. It discontinued, how- 
ever, after it suffered financial losses. 





Vote to Dissolve 
The New York Plate Glass Insur- 


ance Survey Bureau voted to dissolve 
at its meeting on Wednesday, trans- 
ferring his equipment and personnel 
to the newly formed New York Plate 
Glass Service Bureau. Its assets, how- 
ever, will be distributed among mem- 
ber companies. Joseph E, Martin, 
manager, and surveying staff will join 
the new bureau. 











STANDARD SURETY’S SCOPE 


The Standard Surety & Casualty is 
now licensed in all states including the 
District of Columbia with the exception 
of Arizona, New Mexico, Idaho, Iowa 
and Florida. 





REPRESENTS ROYAL INDEMNITY 

Eugene Whittington Insurance Co. of 
Oklahoma City has taken on the Royal 
Indemnity and has released the Fidelity 
& Casualty. 





Standard Surety Actively Enters | 
Coast Field With Los Angeles Office 


The Standard Surety & Casualty made 
active entry into the Pacific Coast field 
this week with the establishment of head- 
quarters in Los Angeles under the man- 
agement of Frank C. Wynne. The of- 
fices will be located in the William Fox 
Building. The company has been li- 
censed in California since 1929 although 
it has not been active there up until now. 

Manager Wynne has had a long and 
extensive career in the casualty business, 
the majority of his time being spent with 
the Columbia Casualty and the Ocean 
Accident. He joined the Ocean in 1910 
as a special agent in Michigan, Indiana 
and Ohio. In 1911 he was made its 
branch manager at Columbus, O., and 
in 1912 joined the Hood & Penney gen- 
eral agency, which represented the Ocean 


in the state of Minnesota. 

Following seven years of service with 
this agency, Mr. Wynne migrated to the 
Pacific Coast to enter the agency busi- 
ness for himself at Portland. The Frank 


-C. Wynne agency represented the Co- 


lumbia Casualty and five fire carriers 
for eight years at Portland. In 1927 he 
was made manager of the Los Angeles 
branch office of the Columbia and moved 
to southern California. Mr. Wynne 
comes to his present connection with a 
broad and comprehensive experience in 
all casualty and surety lines. 

The Standard Surety & Casualty is 
planning future development on the coast 
as conditions warrant and has equipped 
its Los Angeles office with complete un- 
derwriting, claim and inspection facilities. 
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Major Giddings Honored 
On 30th Anniversary 


JOINED TRAVELERS APRIL 15, 1901 





Casualty Production V.-P. Also Widely 
Known for Military Prowess; Served 
in Spanish-American War 





Major Howard A. Giddings, vice-presi- 
dent of the Travelers, was honored on 
April 15 by his associates in the home 
office and representatives in the field on 
the occasion of his thirtieth anniversary 
with the company. Major Giddings has 





MAJOR H. A. GIDDINGS 


seen forty-four years of service in the 
business, having started as an office boy 
in the Connecticut Mutual Life in 1887. 
He remained with that company for four- 


teen years and then joined the Travel- 
ers on April 15, 1901, as special agent 
under. the late Major .E. V. Preston, 
general manager of agencies, assigned to 
the development of: liability lines. 

In 1903 Major Giddings was made as- 
sistant: superintendent of agencies and 
four years later was promoted to be su- 
perintendent of agencies, casualty lines, 
a post he held for twenty years when 
in November, 1927, he was elected vice- 
president. His activities in the Travelers 
have always been in the production of 
business and the development of the 
company’s agency organization. Under 
his direction are all casualty managers 
and their branch office staffs from coast 
to coast and in Canada as well as nu- 
merous casualty general agencies. 

During Major Giddings’ time with the 
Travelers the company has grown from a 
small corporation to the largest multiple 
line insurance organization in America. 

His Military Career 

Aside from his business Major Gid- 
dings is best known for his interest in 
military affairs. Enlisting in the Nation- 
al Guard at the age of eighteen he rose 
through all the grades to that of major. 
He served on the brigade staff when 
the Connecticut National Guard was or- 
ganized as a brigade signal officer and 
later as inspector for ten years, In 1896 
he wrote a handbook of military signal- 
ing which remained a standard manual 
on this subject for twenty-five years. 
He volunteered for Spanish-American 
War service in 1898, serving as a com- 
pany and battalion commander and for 
a time as acting chief signal officer of 
the 7th Army Corps on the staff of 
Major General Fitzhugh Lee. 

During the World War Governor Hol- 
comb appointed him a member of the 
Connecticut State Council of Defense, 
representing insurance and finance. In 
the spring of 1918 he went to Europe 
as a member of the American Liberty 
Loan missions. He also made a speaking 
tour in the Southwest for the Treasury 
Department during the Fourth Liberty 
Loan campaign. He is a member of the 





WESTERN AGENCY 
Large Western New York Agency desires General Agency Connection 
with a Stock Casualty Company. 
Box 1170, The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton St., New York 





Military Order of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, having served in the na- 
tional offices of registrar general and 
vice-commander general. 

Major Giddings has written many mag- 
azine articles on military matters and 
subjects having to do with out-of-doors. 
A fellow of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of London, his club affiliations in- 
clude Explorers’ Club of New York, Au- 
thors’ Club of London and Society of 
Mayflower Descendants. 





A. S. HOPKINS 80 YEARS OLD 


Anson S. Hopkins, prominent Hartford 
insurance man known throughout Con- 
necticut, celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day anniversary on Wednesday. Despite 
his years, Mr. Hopkins, who is agent of 
the accident and health department of 
the Continental Casualty in Hartford, is 
still active. 





Hoover Dam Bond 
(Continued from Page 39) 


glad to pay a commission to properly 
designated and interested local agents or 
brokers in proportion to the amount of 
our participation in the bond.” 

Charles F. Frizzell, general manager, 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America: “We have always understood 
commission to mean remuneration to an 
agent or broker. In this particular case 
we had no knowledge that the 5% com- 
mission referred to was to be used in 
any other manner. So far as the Indem- 
nity Insurance Co. of North America is 
concerned, we would be glad to see this 
commission go to an agent or broker. 
Our companies do not write direct busi- 
ness.” 





Costello Gets His Man 


After a nation-wide search of more 
than eighteen months John P. Wil- 
kinson, operator of an elaborate in- 
surance fraud, has been arrested and 
arraigned in Camden on seven indict- 
ments to which he pleaded not guilty. 
To Deputy Insurance Commissioner 
Costello of Pennsylvania goes the 
credit for unearthing Wilkinson’s al- 
leged illegal insurance business and 
subsequent arrest. He operated sev- 
eral Philadelphia offices and one in 
Camden. 

Wilkinson is charged with repre- 
senting foreign companies not licensed 
in this country or else using fictitious 
companies. It is charged that he 
printed handsome brochures, offering 
insurance on anything. He is said to 
have collected between $1,000,000 and 
$5,000,000. 


$1,200,000 REAL ESTATE DEAL 














Fidelity & Casualty Takes Large Space 
at 116 John Street; Metropolitan 
(N. Y.) Office To Be There 
In a $1,200,000 real estate transaction 
the Fidelity & Casualty has leased 
through Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc., grade 
floor, second floor and three of the large 
floors in 116 John Street, the new 35- 
story building erected by the Platt Hold- 
ing Corp. The Fidelity & Casualty, a 
member of the America Fore group, finds 
this move necessary in order to provide 
better and more efficient space and to 
take care of the increased business of 
its metropolitan office. This is the sec- 
ond lease in which the America Fore 
group is interested for space at 116 John 
Street, the other being the Marine Of- 

fice of America. 





To Agents 
and Brokers 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Home Office 


This organization is more than a business operating for profit to its stockholders. 
It is also an organization maintained to supply protection, service and indemnity 
necessary to the comfort, prosperity and happiness of the people in your 


community. 


We know that only by conducting our business in such a way as to serve best 
the public at all times can we prove ourselves worthy of its and your patronage. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Buildings 


BALTIMORE 


BONDING LINES 
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Two A.A.A. Bills Now 
On Roosevelt’s Desk 

IMPROVE RESPONSIBILITY LAW 

One Amendment Would Extend Protec- 


tion to Motoring Assureds in States 
Having Similar Law 





Considerable improvement in the New 
York state safety responsibility law is 
contemplated by two bills recently passed 
by the legislature and now wu to the 
Governor for signature. These two bills, 
which were sponsored in the legislature 
by Senator George R. Fearon, and As- 
semblyman Horace M. Stone, substan- 
tially follow the recommendations of the 
New York State Automobile Association 
and its national affiliation, the American 
Automobile Association. 

With a year and a half of experience 
on the operation of the law, the New 
York State Automobile Association, 
through the chairman of its legislative 
committee, Owen B. Augspurger of New 
York, makes the statement that no law 
passed in recent years has been of more 
benefit to the public and to motorists 
both from the standpoint of decreasing 
hazards on the highways and of provid- 
ing compensation to those injured as a 
result of automobile accidents. 

Provisions Explained 


One provision of this year’s amend- 
ments is to the effect that the person 
in whose name a car is registered, and 
who is a relative of the convicted person 
driving such car, may furnish proof of 
financial responsibility in lieu of requir- 
ing such proof from the defendant. 

Under the present law, a son who, for 
instance, has run afoul of the provisions 
of the act is required to furnish proof 
of his financial responsibility regardless 
of the fact that his father, who owns the 
car, may be in a position to furnish ade- 
quate protection to any person injured 
or suffering property damage. The in- 
tent of the law in this instance was to 
assure protection for the injured person 
and therefore it is obviously fair to per- 
mit a father to furnish proof for his son 
or a husband for his wife, etc. 

Under the amended bill, the commis- 
sioner of motor vehicles is permitted to 
return money or collateral to the person 
entitled to same, when the person fur- 
nishing such money or collateral has 
died or has been rendered permanently 
incapable of operating a motor vehicle. 

There has been evidence during the 
past year and a half that some people 
have been avoiding the consequences of 
the safety responsibility law, by trans- 
ferring ownership of the car. For in- 
stance, a husband whose right to own 
and operate a car has been canceled be- 
cause of an unpaid judgment or because 
of his inability to furnish proof of fu- 
ture financial responsibility, has been 
known to transfer ownership of the car 
to his wife and thus obtain a new set 
of plates. Under the present amend- 
ments, the commissioner is permitted to 
refuse the reregistration of such a car if 
in his belief the transfer is made for the 
purpose of defeating the law. 

Would Accept Out of State Carriers’ 

Policies 

Another amendment provides a penalty 
for a non-resident who operates a mo- 
tor vehicle in the state in defiance of 
the act. 

One of the principal amendments being 
made at this time is that which author- 
izes the acceptance by the commissioner, 
in the case of an out-of-state resident 
who has become subject to ~ provisions 
of the safety responsibility law, of the 
policv issued by an out-of-state insur- 
ance carrier, when such proof of finan- 
cial responsibility is required. 

At the present time, the commissioner 
can only accept as proof of financial 

responsibility a certificate issued by an 
insurance company which is lice nsed to 
do business in New York state in spite 
of the fact that there are hundreds of 
sound, substantial insurance companies 
scattered all over the country which have 


no reason or desire to do business in 
other than their home states. 

This amendment which, for illustra- 
tion, would enable the New York Com- 
missioner to accept from an Illinois resi- 
dent the proof of financial responsibility 
furnished by an Illinois insurer, is re- 
ciprocal. In other words, it only applies 
to residents of those states which adopt 
the safety responsibility law and put into 
it a similar feature. Therefore, after 
this same amendment has been made in 
various states throughgut the country, 
New York state residents traveling in 
those states will have greater protection 
than they have today. 





FAILED TO PUNCH CLOCK 





Fur-Firm Loses $38,750 Burglary Claim 
Because Sunday Watchman Did Not 
Make Rounds; Policy Void 
Failure to have the Sunday special 
watchman make rounds and punch a clock 
invalidated a burglary insurance policy, 
Justice Henry T. Kellogg, New York 
Court of Appeals, has ruled. The case 
was that of Shuster vs. National Surety. 
Justice Kellogg affirms the action of Su- 
preme Court Reigelman in setting aside 
the jury verdict and dismissing the $38,- 
750 suit which Charles E. Shuster, as- 
signee, brought against the surety com- 

pany. 

The facts in the case are that the 
fur dressing plant of Shuster, Kloorfain 
& Co. was entered and robbed of furs 
entrusted .to the company by customers 
about 2 P. M., May 12, 1924. The firm 
carried burglary insurance on customers’ 
property and brought a claim against 
the surety company. But in the policy 
the Shuster company had warranted to 
keep a watchman on the premises at all 
times when not regularly open for bus- 
iness and to have the watchman make 
hourly rounds and record them on his 
clock. 

It was shown that at night two watch- 
men patrolled the premises but that on 
Saturday afternoon and all day Sunday 
there was only one watchman. and he 
did not make rounds. Generally about 
four members of the firm were on hand 
during this period but there was a space 
of two hours during which no one but 
the Sunday watchman was in the build 
ing. The court held this to be a breach 
of warranty making the insurer not 
liable. 


AETNA AUTO SURVEY 





Motor Vehicles Cause of One-Half Com- 
any’s Claims in 1922-1930 Period, 
Including Deaths 


Fatal automobile accidents accounted 
for 43% of the number of claims paid 
by the Aetna Life on personal policies 
in the nine-year period from 1922 to 
1930, inclusive, a tabulation of figures 
for that period shows. Of the money 
paid out 50% went on these automobile 
claims. The statistics include injuries 
to pedestrians struck by cars as well 
as to occupants of cars. 

No other cause of death came near 
the automobile total. Falls, which came 
second, took 8% of the amount paid, 
while drowning accounted for 6%. 





AT DETROIT AIR SHOW 
Major Reed M. Chambers, vice-presi- 
dent, United States Aviation Underwrit- 
ers, and W. L. Jack Nelson, underwriter 
and editor of that organization’s house 
organ, attended the Detroit National Air 
Show. 





SURETY AGENCY INCORPORATES 

The Commonwealth Fidelity & Sure- 
ty Underwriters, a general insurance 
agency for surety bonds, has been in- 
corporated in Newark, N. J., with a 
capital of $10,000. 





NOW LICENSED IN 37 - STATES 


The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity has 
now been licensed in Pennsylvania, mak- 
ing thirty-seven states, the District of 
Columbia and Canada in which the com- 
pany is entered to do business. 





Col. Jones With Century 


Col, Harvey L. Jones, many years 
in the casualty business and with an 
intimate knowledge of field condi- 
tions, has joined the Century Indem- 
nity as district manager at Philadel- 
phia to have general supervision 
over the territories served by the 
company’s offices there and in Rich- 
mond. C. J. McNutt will continue 
as resident manager of the Philadel- 
phia branch office and E. B. Smott 
remains as Richmond field manager. 

Col. Jones was a member of the 
old American Bonding staff at the 
outset of his career and then spent 
some valuable years with the Mary- 
land Casualty and later with the 
New York Casualty where he was 
vice-president. He has had a dis- 
tinguished military career, too, hav- 
ing been in the thick of the fighting 
during the war in three offenses, 
winning the Croix de Guerre, D.S.M. 
and Distinguished Service Cross. 
After the armistice he was made a 
colonel. 

Col. Jones will need no introduc- 
tion to agents in his new territory 








as he is widely and favorably known. 





TWO. NEW DIRECTORS 





Seaboard Surety Elects A. C. Campbell 
and H. C. Cushing, 3d; John R. 
Logie Made Treasurer 


The Seaboard Surety at its directors’ 
meeting last week elected to the board 
A. C. Campbell, third vice-president, 
Metropolitan Life, and Harry C. Cushing, 
3d, of Herrick Berg & Co. Wall Street 
investment house. Mr. Campbell is also 
a director of the Seaboard Fire & Ma- 
rine while Mr. Cushing is a member 
of the Chase National Bank advisory 
board among many other affiliations. 

At the same meeting John R. Logie, 
with the Seaboard Surety since its in- 
ception, was elected treasurer, formerly 
being assistant treasurer. Twenty years 
in the business, Mr. Logie started with 
the Royal Indemnity, then went with 
the Insurance Co. of North America, 
served the Atlantic Surety of Raleigh, 
N. C., and joined forces with the Sea- 
board in 1928. 





VETERANS’ BONUS BONDS 


An increasing demand at the moment 
for indemnity bonds for veterans’ bonus 
certificates which have been lost is seen 
by B. Conway Taylor, Richmond man- 
ager for the United States F. & G., as 
a result of the recent increase in loan 
value on the certificates. Many certifi- 
cates have been lost or destroyed since 
the war and where this has occurred a 
bond must be furnished to get the loan. 





NEW CREDIT INSURANCE CO. 


In October, 1930, a new credit insur- 
ance company, the Assurance-Credit, 
was founded in Jumet with a capital of 
Fes. 100,000. The name of this com- 
pany has now been changed to “Charle- 
roi Credit.” It is stated by Belgian in- 
surance papers that this capitalization is 
far too low to be the basis for useful 
operations. 





Fellows in Newark 


(Continued from Page 39) 
ing all casualty lines and specializing on 
workmen’s compensation. The company 
does business in nearly twenty-five states 
along with its mate, the Associated Fire 
& Marine, which started in 1928 on a 
capital of $500,000, surplus and contin- 


gent reserve of $848,000 and which is 


making good progress. Both carriers are 


owned and backed by the Associated 
Insurance Fund, $4,500,000 holding cor- 
poration. 


Seen by a reporter for The Eastern 
Underwriter this week, Mr. Fellows said 
that he was not contemplating entry of 
his companies into New York State. 


Mackall’s New Bist 


(Continued from Page 39) 


demnity first as counsel and later as 
manager of its fidelity and surety de- 
partment. After four years with this 
company Mr. Mackall connected with 
the National Surety, occupying the post 
of vice-president and chairman of its 
board of underwriters. 

Upon leaving the National Surety he 
became vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan. Casualty with country-wide super- 
vision over its bonding business. In Jan- 
uary, 1929, he joined forces with the 
Equitable Casualty & Surety in a similar 
capacity and had to his credit in that 
company some carefully underwritten fi- 
delity and surety lines. 


Pioneer in Bankers’ Blanket Bond Field 


Mr. Mackall has many friends in the 
business and is looked upon as one of 
the pioneers in the field of bankers’ 
blanket bonds, having done considerable 
work in perfecting the coverage when 
this form first came out. In addition to 
being an author he has lectured before 
Insurance Society of New York classes 
and gave a paper before the Casualty 
Section on instalment note guarantces 
which was hiiled as a masterpiece. 


Dr. J. R. Neal 


(Continued from Page 40) 


his books will always be liberally illus- 
trated. 

Golf and picture taking are also hob- 
bies with Dr. Neal. His golf isn’t good 
enough to suggest a neglect of business 
but it’s too good to indicate a neglect of 
that time honored game. A psychologist 
would probably say that his interest in 
kodaks ‘springs from his native passion 
for accuracy. At any rate he gets a 
world of. pleasure from the pictures he 
takes and he has discovered that he can 
share that pnleasure with his friends. Of 
several hundred views taken of unique 
scenes in the byways of Europe he has 
selected about 150 around which he has 
built up a delightful travelogue. Reduced 
to colored lantern slides, these pictures 
are shown to a special group of friends 
and perhaps occasionally to a culture 
club whose appreciation is an ample re- 
ward to the Doctor for his time and 
effort. 





Civic Activities 

He holds membership in the various 
civic, professional and social clubs of 
Springfield and the Masonic Lodge. He 
has participated in amateur dramatic per- 
formances and is a director of the 
Springfield Art Association. He is also 
a district personnel director for North- 
western University, one of several hon- 
orary positions; an active member of the 
American Legion; past president of San- 
gamon County Medical Society and vice- 
president of the Illinois State Medical 
Society. In the latter capacity he per- 
formed the duties of president, due to 
the illness of the senior official. 

Little did the boy behind the counter 
of the drug store dream of the poten- 
tialities hidden away in that thousand 
dollar insurance policy bought in 1899 
from the crippled agent. Little did he 
suspect the important influence it ‘was 
destined to exercise over his whole busi- 
ness career. Smallest in face value 
among a dozen companions which now 
crowd into the safety deposit box, that 
original policy is senior not only in age 
but in sentimental regard. Great possi- 
bilities for helping somebody else along 
are still embraced in the folds of that 
policy. The Doctor’s mother died about 
a year ago and now upon the margitl 
of the policy, stained with the passing 
years, may be found an endorseinent 
naming as beneficiary the trustees of @ 
certain Presbyterian Church. 





WITHDRAWS FROM KENTUCKY 


The Indiana Liberty Mutual has with 
drawn from Kentucky. 
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